Europe's pleasures 
begin in Britain 


Let your pleasure begin there also. BOAC, the choice of 
sophisticated passengers, and Bucks County Life, the choice 
of sophisticated readers, have planned a special tour of 
England, Scotland, and Wales for sophisticated travellers. 
The delights of town and country living in Britain are waiting 
at your beck and call. Visit one of London’s top ranked 
theatres. A good orchestra seat will cost you a modest $2.40. 
Face the hearty challenge of a “yard of ale” at the Cheshire 
Cheese, Sam Johnson’s favorite tavern. Or, explore the pic- 
ture book scenery of beautiful Devon, the grandeur of a 
splendid manor house, foreboding castles, and quaint villages. 
There’s more, much more, waiting for you. 


Departure is on April 26th, returning on June 2nd. Write us 
at once for further details on “Britain in the Spring with 
Bucks County Life”. 


Britain begins with BOAC 


ALL OVER THE WORLD F 
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BOAC 


TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
1710 Pennsylvania Blvd., 
Philadelphia LO 8-5070 
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The Traveler 


Marion Rivinus 


I suppose the 
sweetest thing you 
can say these days 
is “Spring is here!” 
And here it is — 
at last! After all 
the patient and im- 
patient waiting, 
‘the flowers and the 
birds — and the 


© again, giving us 
| their annual hello. 


hi =o i 
Mrs. Rivinus sleeping, or at least 
resting are showing themselves again. 
The dead earth has come to life. 

Many Easters ago we used to drive 
our coach-and-four up the River Road 
to Bethlehem for sunrise services at 
the Moravian Church. All the way 
from Chestnut Hill to Bethlehem in a 
coach-and-four, and we made the en- 
tire trip in one day! My, how times 
have changed — what speeds we can 
now command! 

We changed our horses for the first 
time at an old inn known as the Three 
Tuns; our next change was in Doyles- 
town. I can’t quite remember the se- 
quence of events from Doylestown 
into Bethlehem, but I can still re- 
member the bump on the head I got 
as we drove under an archway in 
Bethlehem upon entering a stable 
yard: the arch was low and I wasn’t 
low enough. 

Passengers had taken turns driving 
the horses. If my turn came as we ap- 
proached Easton on that very narrow 
road that I remember only too well, 
I tried to avoid taking over the reins, 
because there always seemed to be a 
train roaring by — a phenomenon 
that frightened the horses and me — 
because I was not strong enough to 
control the horses. In fact, I couldn’t 
stop the horses and we usually arrived 
— if I was in the driver’s seat — in 
the peaceful town of Bethlehem at a 
full gallop, much to the high amuse- 
ment of my fellow travelers. 

We went back to Bethlehem for the 
Easter sunrise services every year for 
many years — until tourists and ce- 
ment works forced us to look around 
for more bucolic surroundings, in 
Nazareth. We rumbled our coach into 
the inn at Nazareth on such a regular 
schedule that the residents almost be- 
gan to set their watches by our ar- 
rival. 

After an enjoyable night at the inn, 
we arose at three in the morning so 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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david charles 
interiors 


interior design 
antiques 
reproductions 
accessories 
348-9498 


62 east oakland ave. 
doylestown, pa. 


THE BUCK GIFT SHOPPE 
AT THE BUCK HOTEL 


EARLY AMERICAN GIFTS 
FROM THE HEART OF BUCKS 
Red-Cliff Ironstone 
Woodbury Pewter 
Bluegate Candles 
Colonial Reproductions 


Westmoreland Milk Glass 
A 


Browsing Through Bucks? 


Don’t miss this delighttul new 
Gift Shoppe. Dine and shop in 
a typical Bucks setting. 


THE BUCK GIFT SHOPPE 
1204 Buck Road - ELm 5-1343 


Feasterville, Penna. 


“Don’t Pass 
Th 
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COCKTAILS 
LUNCH 


DINNE 


A favorite eating place 
of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days-Closed Sunday 


Buck HoTEL 


Intersection Buck Rd., 
Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes 
FEASTERVILLE, PA. 
ELmwood 7-1125 


Where to Dine 


Along the Delaware 


Cuttalossa Inn — Delicious Food 
served in delightful surroundings—Out- 
door dining by the falls — Home Made 
Deserts Specialty of the house. Rt. 32, 
River Rd. Lumberville, Pa. 


Indian Rock Hotel—L. D. River road 
above Black Eddy. Unusual atmosphere. 
See the Indian profile on the rock high 
above the Delaware River. Cocktail 
Lounge opens 5 o'clock daily. Closed 
Sunday. 


Ringing Rocks Inn—On the hill, Up- 
per Black Eddy, Gourmet food in a de- 
lightful upper Bucks setting. Open daily 
except Monday from 11:30. Reserva- 
tions call YUkon 2-8782. 


New Hope 


The Cock’n Bull—offers fine food in 
an informal, old fashioned setting you 
will find delightful. Located in the new 
Peddler’s Village in Lahaska. Open 
daily except Monday — Lunch 12 to 
2:30, Tea 2:30 to 4:00, Dinner 5 to 9 
Sunday dinners — from 1 to 9 (No 
Lunch) 794-7051 


Tow Path House—New Hope. Unique 
well-fireplace, glows by the creek light- 
ing diners. Check giant blackboard menu 
for delicacies. Choice. Cocktails. Visitors 
to New Hope should visit here. 


Black Bass Hotel — Lumberville, a 
short distance above New Hope. Estab- 
lished 1745. Reknowned for gracious 
country dining. Overlooking the scenic 
Delaware River. Tele.: AXtel 7-5770. 


Centre Bridge Inn — Fine Food and 
Drink — Luncheon ahd Dinner — Com- 
pletely restored 18th Century Georgian 
— Sunken Canal Garden — Antique 
and Art Gallery — Closed Sunday — 
862-2048. 


Chez ODETTE has captured the 
unique charm and atmosphere in a typi- 
cal Bucks County setting. French and 
American cuisine. Lunch, Dinner, Cock: 
tails, open everyday except Sunday. 


Feasterville 


_ Buck Hotel—Feasterville. Old timey 
inn with a chummy bar. L. D. moderate- 
ly priced. Phone ahead for special dishes. 
Cheese cake delicious. Expert catering. 


Below Doylestown 


Warrington Inn—Rt. 611, Warrington. 
L. D. Famous for fine seafood. Spacious 
rooms for private parties. Cordial atmos- 
phere created by Vincent's greeting. 


pi dd : x f 5 
BLACK BASS HOTEL 
“On the Delaware since 1745” 
Open 364 Days Of The Year 

NOT Christmas Day 
Exclusive Parties up to a 100 


Lunch 12-2:30 Dinner 5:30-10 
We have a unique Chef 


GARDEN GIFT SHOP 
Route 32 at Lumberville, Pa. 
Phone 297-5770 


PLEASANT 
DINING 


LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


Dining is Always Delightful Here. If the 
weather is warm and golden, the terrace 
is at its best. If the-weather is sad and 
rainy and chilly, we light the indoor fire- 
place. And the food is wonderful every 
day except Monday (when we're closed). 


THE TOW PATH HOUSE 


Mechanic Street on the Canal 
New Hope, Pa. 862-2784 


Banquet Facilities 


CROSS KEYS 


348-9364 


WITCHWOOD FARM 
COUNTRY KITCHEN 


Route 611 & 313 


Open daily 9:30 A.M. to midnight 
BREAKFAST—LUNCH—DINNER 
SANDWICHES 
FARM-MADE ICE CREAM 


For a delicious salad 
ask your grocer for 
Low-Calorie 


COUNTRY KITCHEN DRESSING 
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THE FALLOW HOUSE 
Dairy Bar & Restaurant 


Family Restaurant 
RT. 611, PLUMSTEADVILLE, PA. 
5 Miles North of Doylestown 


Delicious Snacks 
Full Course Dinners 


For Reservations 


Telephone: 766-8974 
Open Every Day From 10 A.M. 


EEOSCGOR 


FOUR WINDS 
TAVERN 


The finest food in a charming 
atmosphere . . . Open fireplace. 


Steaks — Chops — Seafood 
Chicken-in-the-basket 
ROUTE 611 REVERE, PA. 
15 Miles North of Doylestown 


Flannery” 


Intimate Dining In The 
CHATEAU ROOM 


A Selected Menu of Choice 
Steaks-Fillets-Seafood 
Charcoa! Broiled 


Johnny Burke at the Piano 
U.S. Rt. 1 SK 7-3757 Penndel, Pa. 


OUR WONDERFUL OLD INN 


— serving the finest of foods and 
drinks in lovely historic surround- 
ings. Never closed. Banquet facil- 
ities. Rooms for overnight guests. 
Ample parking. 


Serving daily: 11:30 A.M. to 8 P.M.; 
Sunday to 8 P.M. Supper in the 
Buttery till 1 A.M. 


=e 
CUE AND in 
GOURMET a jee f 
APPROVED A ~ 


Lanberiville Fouse 


Bridge St., Lambertville, N.J. EX 7-0202 
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Doylestown and Nearby 


Old Water Wheel Inn—One and a 
half miles north of Doylestown. Old Mill 
built in 1714. Mill supplied flour to 
Washington's army. Terrace dining— 
unusual bar, best food—atmosphere. 


Conti Inn—Cross Keys. L. D. One of 
Country’s historic old inns, owned and 
hosted by the Conti’s, a name well 
known in restaurant circles, Try Walter’s 
Caesar Salad. Bar. 


Country Side Inn—Cross Keys. L. D. 
Modest prices for grand snapper soup 
and sauerbraten. Unpretentious, bright, 
and cheerful. Bar. Air-conditioned. 


Doylestown Inn—18 W. State St. 
Features early breakfast, business lunch, 
cocktails, dinner and late snacks. Guest 
rooms with private bath. Banquets. Fine 
food in a family atmosphere. 


On the Jersey Side 


Lambertville House — Lambertville. 
Miniature loaves of bread at this histor- 
ic old country hotel. L-D Candlelight 
bar ‘til-2 a.m. (except Sunday); hot food 
served 11:30 a.m, to 1 a.m. daily 


River’s Edge — Lambertville, N: J. 
perched on the banks of the Delaware, 
this stone mill built in 1835 is a delight- 
ful place to dine. Radio’s, “Stella Dallas” 
on hand to greet you. Here you enjoy 
fine continental food and American 
favorites. 


Upper Bucks 


Four Winds Tavern—Rt. 611, Revere, 
north of Ottsville. Open fireplace flicker, 
on basket-chickens and T-bone steaks. 


The Fallow House—Dairy bar and 
restaurant. Dinners, sandwiches, 15 flav- 
ors of ice cream. Rt. 611, five miles 
north of Doylestown. 


Lower Bucks 


Flannery’s—Man-sized meals that will 
delight the slim-line gals. Steaks, Chops, 
Seafood—charcoal broiled. Paintings by 
well known Bucks County artists to en- 
joy while you dine. U.S. Route 1, Penn- 
del, Pa. Chateau Room open 5 p.m. to 
1 a.m. 

The Yardley Inn—This historic spot 
on the Delaware River at Yardley, fea- 
tures delightful food for luncheon and 
dinner under the capable management 
of Roger Stocovaz. Good food in a rare 
setting. For reservations call HYatt 
3-3800. 

The Buckingham and Elbow Rooms, 
—Bristol Motor Inn, Bristol, Pa. U.S. 
Rt. 13 & Pa. Turnpike — “Wonderful 
Good” Food and Cocktails — Open 
Every day — Call ST 8-8400 


Golden Horse Inn—Trevose, on Rt. 1 
and Street Road. “Specialty of the 
House” — prime ribs of beef from the 
unique beef cart carved at your table. 
Entertainment in the cocktail lounge. 


Lower River Road 


Washington Crossing Inn—Washing- 
ton Crossing. Dine in formal dining 
rooms or in original kitchen of this his- 
toric inn. Facilities for bridge parties in 
small private rooms. Recommended food 
and bar. 


DELIGHTFUL DINING 
AT THE HISTORIC 


Yardley Inn 


ON THE DELAWARE 
Yardley, Pa. 


Luncheons from Noon to 2:00 P.M. 
Dinners from 5 to 10 P.M. 
till 11 P.M. on Fri. & Sat. 
Late evening snacks 
Bar opens at noon 
HYatt 3-3800 


DELIGHTFUL DINING on the DELAWARE 
Lambertville, New Jersey 


At the bridge Telephone 
1⁄2 block off-Rt. 202 EXport 7-0897 


LUNCHEON 12-2 October to June 1 
COCKTAILS AND DINNER 5-9:30 


SUNDAY DINNFR 4-8:00 P.M. 


River-front room available 
for Parties and Receptions 


Open Daily 
except Monday 


Luncheon 12-2:30 
Tea 2:30-4:00 
Dinner 5:00-9:00 


Sunday dinners 
from 1:00-9:00 
(no lunch) 


The Cock ’n Bull of Peddler’s Vil- 
lage, specializing in chicken and 
beef — steaks broiled over glowing 
open Hearth. 


The Cock’n Bull 


Peddler’s Village, Lahaska 794-7051 


RINGING ROCKS 


INN... ON THE HILL 
AT UPPER BLACK EDDY 


The. Finest Food in Buck’s in 
one of its most delightful settings. 
Relax and enjoy an adventure in 


good eating at our Panoramic 
Dining Rooms. Cocktail Lounge. 


Banquets. Parties. Overnight 
Guests. Open daily from 11:30 
A.M. Closed Sundays and Mon- 
days to April 1. For reservations 
call 982-8782. 


Gracious Dining 


Colonial 
Atmosphere 


Banquet Facilities 
for 10 to 200 
persons. 


Closed Mondays. 


Phone HYatt 3-6677 
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Washington Crossing Inn 


Washington Crossing, Pennsylvania 


THE DOYLESTOWN INN — a pleasant place to enjoy good food 
for breakfast, lunch, dinner or late snacking. 

WILMA KUMMER 
at the organ and ac- 
cordion Friday and 
Saturday Nites. 
From 9 PM - In the 
Jug-In-The-Wall 
Cocktail Lounge 
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m AE A The Doylestown Inn 


18 West State Street, Doylestown, Pa. 
348-2474 


One of the county’s oldest favorites, 
you'll find your visit to this historic Inn 
a delightful experience. Whether it’s for 
an early breakfast, a pleasant business 
or shopping luncheon, family dinner in 
the main dining room or cocktails or 
nightcap in the Jug-In-The-Wall, you 
will enjoy it thoroughly. Spacious, com- 
fortable guest rooms, all with private 
bath. Banquet facilities also available. 


SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 
are so easy to repay at our buffet! 


DINNER BUFFET 
LUNCHEON BUFFET Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 


Have a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 
Waterfall for a party . . . or for the family. 


The HOMESTEAD RESTAURANT 
of LAVENDER HALL 


Air-Conditioned Cocktails Open every day 
Rte. 532 above Newtown, Bucks Cty., Pa. WOrth 8-3888 


The tree that grows 
thru our roof. 


The BUCKINGHAM And ELBOW ROOMS 


WONDERFUL GOOD FOOD AND COCKTAILS 


(Open All Seven) 
BREAKFAST - LUNCHEON - DINNER - LATE SUPPER 


Banquet Facilities — 10 to 75 


Member Diner’s Club . . . American Express . . .Carte Blanche 
gems 
BRISTOL MOTOR INN ,; > 
ROUTE 13 BRISTOL, PENNSYLVANIA A > 
ST 8-8400 “Core 


WHERE TO DINE 


Newtown 


Homestead of Lavender Hall—Rt. 
532, Newtown. Colonial Elegance with 
homestyle cooking. Mr. Chrales’ south- 
ern fried chicken a specialty. Buffet 
luncheons and dinners Wednesday, 
Thursday and Saturday. 


Buckingham 


Boswells Route 202 — Open every 
day except Monday from 11 to 9 P.M. 
Dinner Sundays Private Dining room 
for parties. Unusually good food at 
attractive prices. Pleasant colonial at- 
mosphere. Capable service. 


The Traveler 


(Continued from Page 3) 


as to get ourselves a commanding seat 
at the celebration, where we could see 
the lights from the farms and the 
houses across the hills and the valleys, 
and hear those early trombones wak- 
ing the citizens to the good news of 
the day. 

The peaceful landscape, the quiet 
farms, the lights coming on to make 
a pageant across the trees, the music 
beginning — very few things in this 
life could be more impressive. 

The trombone players went hither 
and yon to rouse the families to the 
early morning service. How beautiful 
were the old German hymns sounding 
across the frosty air, to the accom- 
paniment of the traditional trombones 
brought to this country by the settlers 
of the early Seventeenth Century, to 
mellow and grow more resonant with 
the years. 

The buggies arrived early, bringing 
the congregation. 

The service, held in the church, 
was marked by lovely violin and or- 
gan music, and all the words were in 
German, until World War I. At the 
end of the indoor service, we all filed 
out to the cemetery, to the music of 
the trombones, and faced the rising 
sun. So perfect was the timing that 
as the last notes of the music faded 
away, the sun showed itself and dis- 
closed all the green hills of the eastern 
horizon. At that moment everyone 
greeted his neighbor in the best Chris- 
tian spirit. Pure in heart, the simplest 
of farmers accepted us visitors as 
their very own. 

The homeward journey was just as 
delightful as the journey north, be- 
cause wherever we looked the win- 
dows of the houses were banked with 
flowers — geraniums mostly. Easter 
had come, and people and flowers and 
animals were gay with the spirit of 
the time. 

The River Road was lovely in those 
days, and still is. Let’s hope we can 
keep it that way. A 
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ALL THE FAMILY KNOWS 
Lunching,is a Treat... 


Dining an Event, at 


GOLDIE'S 


DINER & RESTAURANT 


Serving Daily from 7 until 7 
Sundays from 7 until 8 


RT. 313, Dublin, Pa. 249-3686 
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COUNTRY SIDE INN 


Fine food for discriminating taste. 
Cocktail lounge and bar. Catering to 
weddings, banquets, business and so- 
cial affairs. 
Closed Sunday 
1⁄2 miles N. Doylestown, Rt. 611 
(Easton Rd) 
SPECIALTY à 
SAUERBRATEN — SNAPPER SOUP 
HASEN PFEFFER 


“One Of the Best Chings 
Jn Life is Good Food” 
WARRINGTON INN 
Easton Hwy & Bristol Rd. 


Route 611 Warrington, Pa. 
DI 3-0210 


Vincent Coggiola, Proprietor 


Weddings - Receptions 
Banquets A Specialty 
Exclusive but not expensive 
Cocktails 
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Writer’s Contest 


Winners 
P earl Buck, Patricia Highsmith and 
James Michener and the screening 
committee, Laura Lou Brookman and 
Robert C. Atherton, made their selec- 
tions during the past month from 


manuscripts submitted by over a hun- 


dred entrants. 

Top prize winner was Elaine Okun, 
a housewife from Upper Black Eddy, 
who received a 19 inch Magnavox, 
portable television donated by Bud 
Delcher of the Dell Appliance Center, 
Richboro, Pa. Second prize went to 
sixteen year old Susan Royack of Ivy- 
land, a junior at Council Rock High 
School, Newtown. She received a port- 
able radio, the Mariner, by Magna- 
vox, gift of the Sheridan Printing 
Company, Alpha, N.J. Third in the 
winners’ list was Mrs. Robert Eitzen 
of Ivyland who received a one year’s 
paid up membership to either the 
York Road Golf Club or their new 
Swim Club, whichever she preferred, 
a gift from the new York Road Golf 
Club in Jamison, Pa. Fourth prize 
winner was Mrs. Mary Harris of Pip- 
ersville. Her prize was from the con- 
test sponsor, John Wanamaker, Jen- 
kintown, and was a $75.00 Gift Certi- 
cate to be used in any of the John 
Wanamaker stores. Fifth and Sixth 
were won by Marguerite Karaczan, 
R.D., New Hope, and Mrs. Margaret 
Gowdy of Ambler. They each receiv- 
ed an antique Brownware “Trick” 
Mug and a bottle of White Horse 
Scotch. 

These mugs were chosen by 
Browne-Vintners Co., Importers from 
their famous White Horse Museum 
collection of Antique Tavern Memor- 
abilia. 

Honorable Mention went to David 
Ross of Radio Station WBUX in 
Doylestown and Mrs. Gloria Scoboria 
of Ottsville. They each received a two- 
year subscription to Bucks County 
Life as well as additional subscrip- 
tions to be used as gifts. We will pub- 
lish all winning manuscripts during 
the next few months. The first prize 
winner, “I Can’t Go Back” by Elaine 
Okun, appears in this issue. 

Prizes were awarded on Thursday 
evening, March 14th, at 8:00 p.m. 
at a well-attended Cognac-tasting par- 
ty sponsored by Browne-Vintners Co. 
at the York Road Golf Club. 

Congratulations to all our winners 
and an appreciative thank-you to the 
many writers from all over the coun- 
try who entered the competition. 
There will be another challenging 
contest starting next fall and we hope 
you will try again — this time you 
may be a winner! A 


ME9-6777 


Weekday Luncheons & Dinners 
Sunday Dinner 12 Noon to 9 PM 


Private Dining Rooms Accommodating 
20 to 400 people 


Ample Parking 
Route 1 and Street Road Trevose, Pa. 
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JOHN CORCORAN'S 


1714 


Water Wheel 


Fine foods and drinks served every 
day in historic surroundings. 


Old Easton Rd. above Doylestown 


Rt. 611 348-9300 
“Corcoran Speaking” of radio & TV 
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GEORGE R. NEVELLS | 
REGISTERED 

LAND 

SURVEYOR = 

128 E. Broad Street 5 

Quakertown, Pa. El 

Office 536-4367 5 

Home 257-4367 å 


Notody Can Be Jwo Placia 
pec N 


The same 
good food 


The same 
convivial 
atmosphere 


The same 
ODETTE 


For 

Reservations’ 
at 

Chez Odette 

of Ambler 


or 
Chez Odette 
of New Hope 
Phone 

862-2432 

or 
MI 3-0433 

at Once But © 
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Saturday nights 


The Renaissance of Martin Heade 


By Earl Mohn 


Martin J. Heade (age 18) by Thomas Hicks 


t isn’t always that you scratch a 

storekeeper and find a painter, and 
it didn’t happen in exactly that way 
in a recent interview with S. J. Heed 
of Lumberville, Pa., because the mer- 
chant and the artist in this case turned 
out to be two different persons — 
nephew and uncle respectively. 

After spending at least 78 of his 
93 years working in general stores, 
S. J. Heed today lives in “the house 
next door to the store” in Lumber- 
ville, a store from which he reluctant- 
ly retired only three years ago, and 
in which his daughter, Mrs. Howard 
Housley, continues to serve as post- 
mistress after 23 years in that capa- 
city. 

Asked whether he knew any paint- 
ers and what he thought of them and 
their work, Heed said Redfield had 
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been a regular dropper-in at the store, 
and so had Daniel Garber. He liked 
them as men and he liked their paint- 
ings, as who wouldn’t or shouldn't? 
Then he said quite casually that an 
uncle of his used to paint; that his 
uncle had been, in fact, an excellent 
painter. 

“M. J. Heade was his name,” said 
nephew S. J. Heed. “He went to Eng- 
land and hunted up the ‘old tribe’ — 
traced their coming to America — 
found out they had spelled their name 
Heade — then went and changed his 
own name. I’m the only nephew he’s 
got living. That’s one of his paintings 
over there on the wall — flowers. He 
loved to paint flowers and birds. Hum- 
mingbirds were his favorite. The Em- 
peror of Brazil, Dom Pedro the Sec- 
ond, had my uncle down there to 


paint for him for a while, and the 
Emperor wouldn’t hear of any other 
painter.” 

The work of Martin Johnson Heade 
(1819-1904) came to the attention of 
the contemporary art world in 1944 
when the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York held its “Romantic Paint- 
ing in America” exhibition, and crit- 
ics, artists and art lovers saw in 
Heade’s “Storm Over Narragansett 
Bay” the magnum opus of a forgotten 
master. Speculation about the artist 
ran high. Who was he? What kind of 
a career did he have? Where could 
other Heade paintings be found. An- 
swers to some of the questions have 
since been found. Other questions are 
still awaiting their answer. 

Artist M. J. Heade was born in 
Lumberville, Pa., on August 11, 1819, 
to Joseph Cowell Heed (August 22, 
1797 — February 1, 1869) and Sarah 
(Johnson) Heed (January 16, 1793 
— May 25, 1837). His father was a 
native of Lumberville, his mother 
of Hunterdon County, N.J. (Al- 
though it is not known when the first 
Heed came to America, one fore- 
bearer, Abraham Heed, who died on 
May 19, 1843, at the age of 102, is 
reported (1948) to have had 142 
descendants — and an otherwise busy 
life as farmer, gunsmith, realtor, lum- 
berer, mill and limekiln operator, and 
justice of the peace.) 

Heade attended the eight-sided 
school playfully known as the Octa- 
gon Institute, built in 1823 about a 
half mile from the lower end of Lum- 
berville, and used as a school until 
1858, when it became a residence un- 
til its removal in 1866. His father, a 
well-to-do farmer, differed from many 
nineteenth century fathers (or at least 
from those depicted in the novels 
about the period) in that he showed 
commendable understanding of his 
son’s artistic bent and encouraged 
young Martin in the pursuit of paint- 
ing. 

Art instruction was hard to come 
by in those days unless one could 
travel to Philadelphia or New York. 
Consequently young Heade was for- 
tunate in having made available to 
him the teaching of Thomas Hicks 
(1823-1890), the talented portrait 
and genre painter of nearby New- 
town. Four years younger than 
Heade, Hicks was but a boy himself 
when he painted the portrait of eigh- 
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teen-year-old Heade that now hangs 
in the Museum of the Bucks County 
Historical Society in Doylestown, Pa. 
Each young painter was in his own 
way a boy wonder. 

When Heade was still in his teens 
his father sent him to Italy to look 
around and, apparently, do as he 
pleased. The specific influences result- 
ing from the trip are not known, and 
though he returned to the United 
States around 1840, when he was 
about 21, nothing is known of his 
work until 1843, the year his “Por- 
trait of a Young Lady” was exhibited 
at the National Academy. He still 
spelled his name Heed at the time, as 
he did not change his signature to 
Heade until sometime between that 
year and 1847, when a published 
poem bore the name M. J. Heade. 

In 1843 Heade set up a studio in 
New York City, and in the fall of 
1845 he was living in Brooklyn, where 
two of his poems appeared in The 
Daily Advertiser. As Tuckerman 
pointed out in “American Artists” 
(1867), few painters got around as 
much as Heade, for in 1852 the Lum- 
berville wanderer was in St. Louis, 
and in 1853 he gave his residence as 
Chicago, where Cook County deeds 
show he was involved in at least four 
real estate transactions in the years 
1853-1854. 

By the end of 1854 Heade listed his 
address as Trenton, N.J.; in 1859-60 
he was back in New York City again: 
in 1861, in Boston; in 1862, painting 
around Lake Champlain. From 1866 
to 1879 he kept a studio at 51 West 
10th Street in New York City — “The 
Old Tenth Street Studio” and the ad- 
dress also of his closest artist friend, 
F. E. Church (1826-1900), and many 
other painters. 

Heade made his first trip to South 
America in 1863, to paint the splend- 
ors of nature in the tropics, with spe- 
cial emphasis on his favorite subject 
— the hummingbird. Of this bird he 
once wrote: “A few years after my 
first appearance in this breathing 
world I was attacked by the all-ab- 
sorbing hummingbird craze, and it 
has never left me since; with the nat- 
ural result that what is known about 
them I know, and what I don’t know 
about them others do — or think they 
do. There is probably no member of 
the feathered tribe . . . that has been 
so thoroughly written up . . . and 
probably not one that has been honor- 
ed by so much nonsense.” 

During the years between 1856 and 
1862 Heade had struck up a friend- 
ship with the Reverend James Cooley 
Fletcher in Boston and in Newbury- 
port, Mass., two places where Heade 
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Brazilian Hummingbirds and Nest 


Flowers by Martin Heade 


| pees August mornings in Maine 
take on a definite chill. Only a 
few of the Amazons at Camp Wind- 
mere dived into Long Lake’s numb- 
ing water while seven-eighths of the 
campers performed their chattering 
set-ups on the dock. Quickly they 
raced back, flannel-robed, to their 
bunks: sixteen log cabins hidden 
cleverly among groves of pine and 
birch that climbed the hill to the 
bounds of the camp site. 

Only ten minutes later, the last 
stragglers rushed to the wide circle 
forming around the flagpole, high in 
a clearing near the Main House. This 
regiment of females, aged six to six- 
teen — not counting full-fledged and 
junior counsellors — wore heavy 
green pull-overs and matching serge 
bloomers. White middies crackled 
starchily beneath the sweaters; green 
tibbed knee-socks stretched high as 
possible in an endeavor to cover all 
knees, bulgy or boney, against the 
nippy air. 

Essie, the red-headed bugler and 
camp pianist, resembled a sporty 
Queen Elizabeth I, attired anachronis- 
tically in Camp Windmere’s splendid 
uniform. After she made a few false 
starts at her initial contact with the 
cold metal, the call to colors rang 
through the cool air. Simultaneously, 
the chosen one tugged rhythmically, 
allowing the flag to reach its pinnacle 
with the echo of the last note. A low 
murmur followed, an all-girl chorus 
of the Pledge of Allegiance. Only 
Donna remained conspicuously silent. 
In the city she attended a progressive 
school where everyone made his own 
choices, and no one had to participate 
in anything. Her refusal to recite the 
pledge earned her the name, Betsy 
Ross. 


At the conclusion of flag-raising, 
the group broke up and rushed to the 
dining room, settling at their assigned 
tables. After Grace and juice, one 
camper at each table took orders for 
hard, soft or medium: a meaningless 
ritual since all the eggs boiled to a 
point somewhere just beyond medium, 
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their yolks beginning to congeal in the 
rubbery albumin. 

The silver and china clattered in 
harmony with the drone of voices 
while, out the window, the sun began 
climbing higher in the sky. Aunt 
Jeannette made her announcements 
of the day’s program, always more 
flexible on Sunday than during the 
week. Tonight, at Campfire, the girls 
could look forward to an unusual 
treat. The program was going to be 
particularly fine. But “Campfire” was 
really a misnomer. This name was 
given to a weekly ceremony in the 
Rec Room. The fire was in the huge 
stone fireplace that dominated the 
room, not, as one might expect, be- 


ELAINE OKUN 

Housewife wins top prize in Bucks 
County Life’s First Annual Writer’s 
Contest. Mrs. Elaine Okun has been 
an on and off resident of the Upper 
Black Eddy area, Bucks County for 
the past ten years but was born near 
Arlington, Va. during the first World 
War. She drew her material for her 
story from her own camp experience 
in Maine. Attended Goucher College 
and majored in English. Did social 
work for several years but retired 
when she had her first child. She now 
has four, a husband who commutes to 
New York on business. Mrs. Okun is 
very proud of winning but her prize, 
a 19” portable TV, is causing prob- 
lems in a strictly non-television fami- 
ly! 


I Can't 
Go Back! 


By Elaine Okun 


First Prize Winner In 
Our Writer's Contest 


neath the velvet sky near the lake. 
There, at cook-outs, campers lolled 
on a soft bed of pine, delicious to feel 
and smell. They gazed through the 
black branches of thick and aged pines 
to a white moon; and, often, they 
heard the cry of the loon, drifting 
clear, across the miles of inland water. 

After breakfast Maria half-skipped, 
half-ran out of the dining-room to 
catch up with her five bunkmates. She 
was always running to catch up. Even 
though she was eight and the others 
were between eight and nine, they 
were bigger, stronger and more ath- 
letic, as most American girls seemed 
to be. She felt they didn’t like her — 
very much, that — but better than at 
first. That first week in July, for ex- 
ample, Betty had said, 

“You don’t have to clean up so 
much for inspection. It only makes 
it worse for the rest of us.” 

“Oh, maybe she’s trying to get in 
good with Dooley . . .” (Dooley, their 
counsellor, a little brown elf, Maria 
thought, a curley, blond-headed, gol- 
den-eyed one.) 

“I think she has a crush on Doo- 
ley,” said Ethel. Ethel was nine years 
old, the bunk sophisticate, Connie 
Bennett, Katherine Hepburn, Hedy 
Lamarr, rolled into one. 

“What means crush?” Maria hunch- 
ed her skinny shoulders and gazed at 
Ethel from eyes almost too huge to 
be contained in the boney heart of a 
face. 


They all laughed. They literally 
shrieked with laughter. 
“But is crush funny: Is crush 


meant to be funny?” Maria was un- 
comfortable. She did not like to hear 
shrieking or screaming. She didn’t 
like to hear loud noises, and some- 
times they gave her that funny feel- 
ing in her stomach. 

“Oh, it’s if you like someone very 
much,” 

“No, you like them too much.” 

“You always try to make up to 
them and apple-polish.” 

“You get sil-ly and do all kinds of 
crazy things: run errands, clean up 
and all.” 
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“Oh, like Hermann,” said Maria. 
“I know. I had a crush on Hermann.” 

“Who’s Hermann?” Ethel was sud- 
denly interested. 

“Hermann was my little dachel.” 

“No!” They screamed again. 

“Not animals!” 

“People!’ 

Then Dooley flew in and peered 
under the cots, gave the lumpy blan- 
kets a tug. 

“What a disgrace, Letty . . Betty, 
you know you must hang up your 
towel. Ernestine, your bed isn’t made. 
Josie, this is better than usual. But 
Ethel! Since when is the bed a re- 
ceptacle for half-eaten candies, torn 
letters, cracker crumbs? Do you want 
us to have little animals in here? 
Maria, your corner is a joy. Can’t 
the rest of you make that little effort?” 

Ethel sulked. “We have a maid in 
our house. I’m not used to doing that 
kind of work. They told me camp was 
supposed to be for fun, not a place 
you train servants.” 

The others stood in a silence broken 
suddenly by a strange sound from the 
corner. 

“Maria! Why on earth? You should 
be pleased.” 

“I want not to be different. A 
crush is — to be different. Tomorrow, 
I do not tidy.” And she tried to choke 
the sobs. 

“You girls!” Dooley rose a key 
above her usual pitch. “What have 
you been saying?” 

“Oh, she just can’t understand Eng- 
lish. That’s all,” Ethel muttered. “It’s 
as simple at that.” 

“But I try.” Maria had herself un- 
der control. “I study each day, four 
to five, as they directioned me. I very 
hard try.” 

“All of you,” said Dooley, “All of 
you but Maria will have lights-out an 
hour earlier tonight. You will go to 
bed at the nursery time. When you 
learn how to behave like eight and 
nine year olds, you will be treated ac- 
cordingly.” She stalked out leaving the 
five staring stonily at Maria and 
Maria staring at the slamming screen. 

But before anyone could speak, 
Dooley had returned. “Come on, 
Maria, I have something to show you. 
I made a wonderful discovery.” 

Outdoors, in the woods by the 
Mullins’ land, adjacent to the camp 
property, she followed Dooley care- 
fully through the grass. Even though 
Aunt Jeannette insisted to the con- 
trary, there was poison ivy around. 

“Now, just a little further — here.” 

Dooley had perched herself on the 
trunk of a dead tree, uprooted by one 
of last year’s electric storms. It jutted 
out at an angle, sloping upward. 
“Now, follow me.” Maria crawled two 
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timid steps and stopped. Had she once 
crawled a narrow ledge above a fear- 
some drop? She couldn’t remember, 
quite. Dooley offered her her hand. 
They finally balanced on a large 
branch. When Maria dared glance up, 
she saw Dooley motioning her to look 
ahead. Downhill, through a vista of 
boughs and needles, green-black pine, 
blue spruce, silver birch, lay a hidden 
cove. Its white beach hugged the lake 
in a bright blue crescent. A little 
island floated like a giant pie crust 
that nearly choked the opening. It 
shimmered with a cluster of sun-lit 
trees, surrounding, nearly hiding, an 
abandoned shack. 

“Oh, beautiful!” said Maria. 

“Tsn’t it perfect? We must paddle 
over there one day and explore. Would 
you like that?” 

Maria nodded silently. She couldn’t 
speak and, even at that moment, 
wondered why she felt this way when 
someone was kind. Why? Her parents 
were always kind — they were — 


The summer passed, one brilliant 
day after another. Sometimes the girls 
were friendly to her; sometimes they 
tolerated her. Always they laughed at 
her English. Sometimes she made the 
error of comparing special places to 
her native Germany or festive events 
there to other happy occasions. 

“Oh, what a wondrous forest with 
trees so really black, so really black, 
it nam-éd was The Black Forest.” 

“Named, not nam-éd, stupid,” 
Ethel said. 

“Flow can you even think anything 
about it was nice?” 

“Td think you wouldn’t even want 
to remember it, let alone talk about it 
over and over. And it’s boring.” 

“But, no,” Maria tried to explain, 
“It isn’t that way with a home — a 
homeland you were born in, a place 
you have much loved. You cannot so 
easily forget what you have loved. 
You hold it too dear. It returns like 
a — like a haunt, begging you to 
forget it not.” 

The others giggled. “Speak Eng- 
lish!” 

Ethel snapped, “You’re supposed 
to try to be an American, to try to 
love America. Af-ter all, you’re here 
where people fry to be nice instead of 
— oh, well!” 

But there was always the comfort 
of Dooley. Together one day they 
paddled to the island and explored — 
in the sponson because the lighter 
canoes made Maria shakey. There, 
beaching the canoe and wading 
through the cold shallows, the island 
seemed even more beautiful than be- 
fore. Dooley called it the Magic Mir- 
age. They collected an armful of 
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grasses and beach flowers, fern and 
resinous pine boughs, for Dooley to 
pore over later. 

“Dooley,” she said, “This reminds 
me — do you mind? — this reminds 
me of a place we vacationed, my 
mother, my father and I. Hermann 
came along then .. .” She went on 
and Dooley encouraged her with ques- 
tions. 

“Is it bad, Dooley? I can’t go back! 
Why should it not remind me?” 

Dooley thought. “All beautiful 
places have some qualities of past 
loves. But, don’t forget, Maria, they 
have something of their own too, 
something that’s not like any place 
else. Like all beautiful people, they 
have something that’s not like anyone 
else. Or else they wouldn’t be beauti- 
ful.” 

“Then what is wrong with remem- 
bering, Doolie?” 

“Nothing, baby. Nothing, if you 
don’t let your remembering prevent 
you from seeing what’s around you 
right now. Those gulls, for example. 
Watch how they swoop down. Look 
at that funny old grand-daddy perched 
on the gunnel of the canoe. If we had 
both been remembering, we would 
have missed them. We might have 
missed the tree we climbed by the 
Mullins’; we might never have found 
our island. And who knows what we 
might come upon if we walk around 
this old shack, through the birch 
grove, to the other side of the island?” 

Maria considered. “I know what 
you are saying, I believe.” 

The first of August arrived with its 
annual, gala swimming meet. And 
Maria disgraced the bunk by quitting 
in the middle of the free-form relay. 
Maggie, the swimming counsellor, 
pulled her out of the water, but their 
team forfeited to the Red Caps of 
Camp Winnamatik. 

“Gosh, you only had to go about 
ten feet more. We could have put in 
a cripple and done better,” Letty com- 
plained. 

“I get so nervous,” said Maria, 
“And my arms and legs can’t work. 
And I sink. I am so sorry I made you 
lose.” 

“Oh, well.” Betty shrugged. “It’s 
not important now.” But Maria knew 
it was important to Betty, to Letty and 
to all the others. Ethel didn’t care. 
Ethel hated all sports; but she always 
snickered and raised her brows when 
Maria fumbled a matter important to 
the others. 

An important event was coming up 
today, August 15, and Aunt Jean- 
nette had made the announcement at 
beakfast, of “a special treat.” Maria 
ran to catch up with Letty and Mar- 
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ow that the comic books have 

disposed of “The Brothers Kara- 
mazov” in 18 pages and 162 full 
color, if not life-size illustrations, I 
can only wonder that it took Dos- 
toyevsky so long to write it in the first 
place. Perhaps he could not draw. 

The comic book treatment made 
me groan but it didn’t upset me too 
much because anyone could see the 
only similarity between their story 
and Dostoyevsky’s was the title. At 
least, I hope so. It was my next en- 
counter with the Russian classic that 
began to get me disturbed. 

You see, I’m addicted to books. I 
mean, really hooked. I can’t walk 
out to the back yard to burn the trash 
without carrying one along just in 
case I get trapped outside the house. 
You may wonder how one can get 
trapped outside of his house and I’d 
say “it isn’t easy,” except with my 
house it’s very easy. My outside door, 
there’s only one, has a strange habit 
of locking itself. 

Sometimes, when I am thus trap- 
ped, my wife can’t hear me knocking 
because our three children are busy 
transforming themselves into airplanes 
and trains and other loud objects. 
I’ve tried to teach them to be flies 
or snakes or fish but they are un- 
interested and will always choose to 
imitate lions or unfriendly farm dogs 
instead. Often I have no choice but 
to sit down and wait until my wife 
misses me and looks out the door to 
see if I’ve been suddenly stricken 
with an attack of some kind or until 
the children have been put to bed and 
she can hear me knocking. 

Since things like that are always 
happening to me I have taken to the 
habit of carrying a book with me at 
all times. If I am near the end of a 
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But The Binding 
Was Exceptional 


book I must carry two, for obvious 
reasons. 

I am also a book mutilater. I under- 
line sentences, bracket paragraphs and 
employ a system of stars and other 
symbols to indicate various impres- 
sions. I write in the margins, making 
additional comments, calling the 
author names, developing the point 
he’s been trying to make in a clearer 
way in case he should seek my advice 
at some later date and jot down things 
that he has ignored in order to keep 
his particular bias from being upset. 

I have other bad habits with books. 
I crease page corners so that I can 
find favorite sections rapidly. At 
other times I will tear out three or 
four pages that I want to re-read and 
carry them in my coat pocket for 
quick reference. 

It was for these reasons that a re- 
cent book-club offer attracted my 
eye. My copy of the “Brothers” has 
reached a perfectly wretched state. 
I’ve begun to write notes on the fly- 
leaf as well as the front and back 
covers because there’s no other space 
available. Many of the more recent 
notes disagree with notations that I 
had made earlier and it is trouble- 
some to run into one’s own miscon- 
ceptions. The binding has been bent 
back and forth so many times that the 
book no longer opens and shuts but 
just sort of squeeges about with loose 
pages dropping to the floor. The chil- 
dren have absconded with page 180 
and my cats have shredded page 412 
beyond repair. 

It was on an evening following an 
unsuccesful attempt to get all the 
pages of Dmitri’s tale of the Grand 
Inquisitor sorted out and in order, 
an evening that I spent cursing prog- 
ress and wishing that literature was 


still being hacked out on solid long- 
lasting stone tablets, that I ran across 
an advertisement which offered to 
solve my problems. Not only could I 
get a new copy of the “Brothers” at 
a special low price, but the book was 
to duplicate the original binding with 
only the highest quality paper stock 
being used for the inside pages. 
Naturally I signed up. I also sharpen- 
ed my pencils, put ink in all my pens 
and waited impatiently for the book’s 
arrival, prepared to attack the fresh 
pages with a new vigor. 

The book came about two weeks 
later. I unwrapped it. I was gleeful 
because it truly had a beautiful bind- 
ing for its price. I got out my pencil 
and sat down with great anticipation. 
I read the first few paragraphs and 
began to feel a vague apprehension. 
I got out my old copy and shuffled 
through the pages until I found page 
one. Sure enough, Dostoyevsky didn’t 
agree with himself. Rising up from the 
grave he had made a number of de- 
letions and changes, senile for the 
most part, I might add. 

I turned to the title page of the 
new book, thinking that the wrong 
cover had found its way around the 
pages. On the first printed page I 
found these words ARBIDGED FOR 
MODERN READING. They were in 
large bold type, as though the pub- 
lisher had taken great pride in being 
of assistance to Dostoyevsky, having 
aided him in the difficult problem of 
communication. 

There’s really no reason for writing 
about all of this except that I wouldn’t 
feel right unless I raised my squeeky 
little voice in opposition to this sort 
of thing. I’m getting really hacked 
with the number of people who seem 
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Bonnie Brook Farm for riding is 
owned and operated by Joseph A. 
Molony. Slim as a riding crop, he is 
as serene and secure in the life he has 
followed for the past forty years as 
he is in the saddle. Born in the horse- 
loving state of Virginia, he began his 
professional life breaking broncs for 
the United States Government at Fort 
Royal. Actually he has been in and 
out of the saddle since he was six 
years old. 

At twenty-four, he began riding 
professionally for the Warfield Farms, 
Portchester, West Chester County, 
New York. All the big shows found 
him riding in stiff competition and 
winning his share of trophies. Those 
were the days when only the rich 
could afford this recreation, and the 
fabulous riding teams of the army 
brought gasps of delight from horse- 
fans in the boxes and galleries. Joseph 
competed with such famous riders 
as Patton and Mitchell, as daring on 
the tanbark as they were at war. He 
also competed against and knew well 
Jacqueline Kennedy’s mother, an ac- 
complished horsewoman. 

Mounted on Prince Charming, out 
of Teddy and Sweet Agnes, same 
strain as Gallant Fox and Omaha, he 
is the only man who has ever won 
the President’s Trophy (Franklin Del- 
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Joseph Molony 


of Bonnie B rook 


By Hazel Gover 


ano Roosevelt) three consecutive 
years, °37 - °38 - ’39. While we are 
boasting we might mention that he 
was the youngest professional cham- 
pion and reserve champion of the 3 
and 4-year old class horses in the 
Madison Square Garden shows. 

The young and the strong have 
the stamina to compete successfully 
in the top echelon of competitive 


riding. Having once basked in that 
glory, substantial remnants linger to 
enhance the life of the rider. Thus 
we have in Bucks County a man who 
will devote the rest of his life to pas- 
sing on his skills in horsemanship and 
perhaps inspire some youngster to 
equal his riding record. 

He found time to get married and 
raise two daughters and a son. Nei- 
ther his wife nor the children showed 
any inclination to follow his footsteps 
in the show-ring. They like to ride 
when they can find time in their busy 
lives, but only for the pleasure of 
hearing the creak of the harness, feel- 
ing warmth of good horse-flesh eager 
to move out and the wind in their 
faces. 

When James Nash of the “Flying 
Red Horse” commercial artist fame 
had his place on Second Street Pike 
near Penn’s Park, it was Joseph Mo- 
lony who ran the stables and managed 
the junior horseshows which were 


so popular and well-attended. These 
are now held each year in August on 
Bonnie Brook. 

For the last three years Mr. Molony 
has been conducting a riding day 
camp; buying, training and selling 
hunters; boarding horses, and doing 
what he loves most, teaching young- 
sters how to ride, to care for a horse, 
and eventually to show in the ring. 
A registered judge of horses and 
equitation in the American Horse 
Shows Association, he quite frequently 
receives invitations to judge horse- 
shows. This spring he will be a judge 
in the oldest show in the United States 
at Upperville, Virginia, — not far 
from the new home of President and 
Mrs. Kennedy. Imagine having the 
responsibility of judging a show in 


which Mrs. Kennedy was one of the 
contestants! 

The eighty acres of Bonnie Brook 
Farm are rolling with a few brooks. 
The barn has been completely done 
over with accommodations for twenty- 
eight horses and ponies. Mr. Molony 
admitted with a twinkle that he had 
a waiting list of horses who wanted 
to make their home in his barn. The 
tack room is plain comfortable with 
two lush-looking cats (laziest in the 
county) curled on the wide sofa. 
Saddles and gear gleaming with elbow 
grease and saddle soap line the walls. 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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ss ome back here, you blasted 
young’uns, and pay your toll!” 
the man yelled, the tassel on his night- 
cap flying every which way as he 
danced angrily in the dust of the road. 

Derisive hoots from the occupants 
of the fleeing carriage answered him, 
soon fading in the distance. 

The tollgate keeper’s rage was hot 
but the March wind was not and he 
began to shiver under the cloak he 
had thrown on over his nightclothes 
when he heard the approaching ve- 
hicle. He glared at the broken gate 
under the light of his lantern. He’d 
have to fix that in the morning — 
and at his own expense, too. The 
Company claimed it wasn’t making 
enough money to buy red ink to say 
so in its books. 

He propped the gate up as best he 
could, the two pieces leaning against 
each other like two drunks helping 
each other home, and went back to 
bed. He wasn’t a bit sleepy now, and 
he spent the rest of the night berating 
himself for giving up farming be- 
cause he had thought tollgate keeping 
would be easier. 

Incidents such as this were com- 
monplace on the toll roads in Bucks 
County, as elsewhere, in the 19th 
Century. Americans, by and large, just 
didn’t like to pay tolls. It was a for- 
eign custom, brought over here by 
the English. Probably thought up by 
that crazy King George, the Third, 
people said. Never had an idea in his 
head except about taxes — for tea and 
such. Well, we’d taught him a lesson! 

Farmers hauling their products to 
market, lawyers and doctors hurrying 
importantly on their rounds, the pious 
on their way to church or nature-lov- 
ing ladies out for a drive on a nice 
day to rip up flowering arbutus by the 
yard, reached reluctantly for their 
purses when confronted with a toll 
gate across the road. 

It wasn’t the few pennies the rates 
called for; it was the principle of the 
thing. This was a free country, wasn’t 
it? Then what in tucket was the. idea 
of charging folks for driving over 
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a road — and a darned poor one at 
that? 

The early settlers of Bucks County 
had little need of roads. They lived 
along the Delaware River and the 
creeks flowing into it, and travelled 
from place to place by boats. If neces- 
sary to travel overland, there were 
numerous Indian trails they could fol- 
low on foot and come out somewhere. 

These paths through the wilderness 
had been worn smooth by moccasin- 
covered feet for no one knew how 
many years. The white man lacked 
the grace and the fleetness of the In- 
dian, but he trudged along with a 
burden on his back, clambered over 
trees felled by storm or age, forded 
the streams, and usually managed to 
make it to another settler’s home to 
spend the night. Sometimes he had a 
tale to tell his host about meeting a 
bear or a wildcat on the trail and 
getting involved in a dispute over the 
right of way. Well, he was here, so 
there was no need to ask who won. 
The lone traveler who lost an argu- 
ment with a wild animal told no tales. 

It was the English settlers of the 
area who introduced wheeled ve- 
hicles and set up a clamor for roads 
on which to use them. The earliest 
known record of a road in Bucks 
County puts the date as 1677. It was 
called the King’s Path and followed 
an old Indian trail along the Dela- 
ware, starting in Upland (now Ches- 
ter) and entering the county at the 
Bensalem Township line and from 
there to Bristol, Tullytown and the 
Falls. It was not much of a road, as 
is evidenced by records noting the 
appointment by the Court at Upland, 
in 1681, of two “pathmasters” in 
Bucks to keep it free of rocks and 
brush, to fill up the potholes and re- 
move fallen trees. 

The King’s Path would not have 
pleased the King. It was a rough ride 
at best. There were numerous creeks 
to be forded, a perilous undertaking 
when the water was high and not 
lacking in thrills at other times. Riders 
became walkers when the going was 


l¢ A Mile 
Per Horse 


By Grace Chandler 


hard and pushers when the mud was 
hub-deep. 

William Penn’s Quaker calm failed 
to meet the severe test of this road 
and he wrote impatiently to the Court 
to see that bridges were built at Pem- 
apecka and Poquessin forthwith. He 
also mentioned in no uncertain terms 
the need to make other improvements 
in keeping with the change in name to 
the King’s Highway. 

In its own good time, the Court 
got around to these matters but the 
pattern was set. For over a century, 
the roads in Bucks, with a few not- 
able exceptions, offered little to swear 
by and much to swear at. 

Road conditions were still quite 
primitive during the Revolution, and 
both the Continentals and the British 
were hampered by them in their at- 
tacks, retreats and pursuits. Once the 
patriot cause was won, and despite 
the severe financial depression that 
followed, ambitious Pennsylvanians 
turned to improving their main 
thoroughfares to stimulate commerce. 

In 1786, plans were made to build 
a new road between Philadelphia and 
Lancaster and to finance the venture, 
as had long been done in England, 
by imposing a small toll on travelers 
and goods. Eight years were to pass 
before the dream became a reality. 
The road builders had to hack their 
way through what was practically a 
wilderness, there being only one small 
settlement between the two towns. 

The stone-surfaced turnpike, the 
first in the United States, approximate- 
ly 70 miles long, was completed in 
1794 at an average cost of $6,629 
per mile. The term turnpike refers to 
a horizontal barrier, such as a pole, 
pike or gate turning on a vertical pin, 
set up along a road to halt traffic un- 
til the toll is paid. Nine toll gates 
barred the way at stated intervals on 
the Lancaster Turnpike to collect 
funds to sweeten the faith of the in- 
vestors. 

The rate charged for a horse and 
rider, or for a lead horse, was one- 
sixteenth of a dollar for each ten 
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‘Go a ee 


miles. A two-wheeled vehicle was 
charged two-sixteenths; one with four 
wheels and two horses, a quarter of a 
dollar. Each additional horse raised 
the rate still higher. Two oxen were 
equal to one horse, and a mule had 
as much class at a horse, toll-wise. 

The tools were considered out- 
rageously high and few travelers paid 
them without snarling at the poor 
tollgate keeper. But the turnpike idea 
caught on fast, and by 1831 there 
were 2500 miles of toll roads in 
Pennsylvania. The term was shorten- 
ed to pike and until route numbers 
were substituted a century later the 
Bristol Pike, Easton Pike, Reading 
Pike and Bethlehem Pike were among 
the proud names in the history of 
transportation. 

In Bucks County, Penn’s grand plan 
for a series of parallel north-west 
highways to be intersected by others 
at right angles had never materialized. 
Many of the early settlers had fenc- 
ed in their land, forcing the roads to 
wind around these barriers. Wind they 
do to this day. But the winding was 
the least of the faults of the county’s 
interior network of poor excuses for 
travel and trade. To get the county 
out of the mud and ruts, numerous 
road companies were formed to im- 
prove a stretch of a few miles be- 
tween towns. 

One method was to cover the road- 
bed with wooden planks. The noise 
set the travelers’ ears to ringing and 
sometimes made the horses bolt into 
the ditch. Bad weather caused the 
planks to warp and cant or float away. 
The unimproved roads were full of 
potholes, but they were free of the 
hated toll collectors and Bucks Coun- 
tians of that day were firm believers 
in “a penny saved is a penny earned.” 

The stockholders in plank road 
companies felt the pain in their 
pocketbooks and took steps, as the 
following item in the Bucks County 
Intelligencer in 1857 indicates: 


“The Newtown & Yardleyville Plank 
Road Company has taken up the 
planks on their road and are insert- 
ing instead fine broken stone. Whether 
the change is an improvement we are 
not prepared to say, but when the 
work is finished it will be one of the 
nicest pikes in the country.” 


The formation of a road company 
was not to be undertaken lightly nor 
accomplished quickly. Typical of the 
problems encountered were those of 
the Lahaska & New Hope Turnpike 
Company. This organization received 
its charter in 1847, but it took five 
years to sell enough stock to get 
started. In 1853, having managed to 
dispose of 500 shares of stock at $25 
a share, the company got under way 
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with a capitalization of $12,500. 
Later, this was increased to 516 shares 
and $12,900. But the cost of the road 
came to $16,255.59. The length was 
“4 miles and three-quarters and 26 
rods.” 

Starting off in the red was not un- 
usual. Sometimes this handicap was 
overcome in due course and the toll 
road became a profitable business, 
paying 5 or 6 percent return on the 
money invested. Some companies col- 
lapsed under the weight of debt, 
while others kept going anyway as a 
public service. 

A typical road was laid out ap- 
proximately 45 feet wide from fence 
to fence, with a stone-covered middle 
20 feet wide. The need to build toll 
houses, at least two on each stretch 
of improved road, added to the ex- 
pense. In the decade before the Civil 
War, the cost of building a two-story 
toll house was about $360. Here, the 
gate keeper lived rent free with his 
family, on call twenty-four hours of 
the day. The average wage at that 
time was $8 a month, and out of this 
the gate keeper was usually expected 
to supply the oil for the lamp or lan- 
tern that warned night travelers they 
were approaching the barrier. 

A sign of that era, at the first gate 
south of Quakertown, offers proof that 
Johnny didn’t learn to spell any better 
then than he does today: 


STOP AND PAY TOLE 

OR $10 FIND 
The rates charged on toll roads, 
in the beginning, averaged one cent 
a mile per horse for vehicles with 
narrow wheels; half that amount for 
vehicles with broad wheels. The fact 
that narrow wheels cut up the road- 
bed more than broad wheels was the 

reason for the difference. 


As a breed, most toll gate keepers 
were dour and suspicious men — and 
had cause to be. There were “gate 
crashers” in those days, too. The 
young sports delighted in playing 
tricks to beat the keeper out of his 
toll. Under cover of darkness, they 
cut the wire fence and drove around 
the gate through the fields. Sometimes 
they managed to sneak up on foot and 
tie down the handle which raised the 
barrier, allowing several carriages to 
slip through before the gate keeper 
could get it loose. By backing a ve- 
hicle into the gate it was possible to 
break it, turn around and dash away 
while the toll collector was still hunt- 
ing for his pants. The road companies 
soon got around to forestalling that 
maneuver by erecting heavier gates, 
and the collector got his revenge by 
charging the would-be deadbeats for 
“going both directions at the same 
time.” 


Pretty young girls were not above 
trying to con the collector into letting 
them through without paying by 
murmuring “Papa will take care of it 
the next time he comes this way.” 
Bemused by beautiful blue eyes, the 
collector did not always recall in time 
that “Papa” had passed on to his just 
reward several months previously. 

One “Papa” — still very much alive 
— was thwarted in his attempt to 
prevent the elopement of his daughter 
with “a most unsuitable young 
scoundrel.” With the help of friends 
who opened the gate to let the car- 
riage of the elopers dash through and 
then lowered and secured it in time 
to stop the pursuing parent, the young 
couple got away to “live happily ever 
afterwards,” perhaps. “Papa” was so 
angry at the toll collector for not 
being able to untie the knots in the 
rope around the handle in a hurry 
that he had the man fired the very 
next day. 

The toll roads in this area did not 
disappear entirely until after the First 
World War. The advent of the auto- 
mobile started the great highway 
building program that still is in prog- 
ress. Good or at least better free roads 
began to replace the makeshifts of 
the horse and buggy days. This did 
not happen overnight, however, and 
the story is related of a gate keeper 
on a stretch of toll road in a rather 
remote section of Bucks who was 
flabbergasted at his first sight of an 
automobile. 

He didn’t know what to charge the 
driver of the noisy contraption. The 
rate per horse had by that time risen 
to 20 cents, and the automobile owner 
proudly admitted that he was in com- 
mand of a forty-horsepower vehicle. 
While the gate keeper was doing the 
sum of what this would amount to in 
his head, a motorcycle chugged up be- 
hind the automobile. 

“Lands sakes,” gasped the collector, 
“you gotta colt too?” And he fainted 
dead away. A 
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f what the experts tell us is true, 

the Great American Housewife is 
the envy of her sisters the world 
around because of all the marvelous 
mechanical contrivances which fill her 
home. 


This being so, why is it so many of 
us spend most of the time these gad- 
gets save venting our spleen on them? 
Tl tell you why! Because we can’t 
quite bring ourselves to admit what 
we secretly suspect, that in the etern- 
al war of the sexes, our wonderful 
machines are actually the enemy’s 
secret weapons. 

After all, who designs and engineers 
all our “conveniences”? Men, that’s 
who. Who did all the research on elec- 
tricity that made them possible? I 
don’t like to name names, especially 
since Id have to start with one of 
Pennsylvania’s favorite  kite-flying 
sons, but facts are facts. When our 
labor-saving devices develop mysteri- 
ous mechanical complaints, who do 
we call to doctor them? You know as 
well as I. 

Some day the housewives of Amer- 
ica may wake up to the fact that they 
are never going to be able to beat the 
system as long as they spend their 
lives coping with gadgets designed but 
never used. by men. When that day 
comes, they will stand up on their 
hind legs and demand an overhaul of 
our educational system that will make 
even Admiral Rickover’s eyes bug 
tight out of their sockets. Let the 
colleges of engineering take note. By 
1970 they may be flooded with a 
deluge of irate female applicants 
grimly bent on ending man’s tradition- 
al mechanical tyranny over them. 

Let the gentleman tinker with their 
sophisticated electronic hardware to 
their hearts’ content. We can live in 
a state of euphoria indefinitely with- 
out weekend excursions to the moon 
or geological information about the 
outer galaxies as long as we have 
home appliances that work — simply, 
dependably and for a reasonable 
length of time. 
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DESIGNED 
TO 
FRUSTRATE 


By Marguerite Karaczan 


Now I am as staunch a defender 
of the capitalistic system as you will 
find anywhere. and I realize that one 
of the reasons we have attained the 
highest standard of living in the 
world is that we have adopted planned 
obsolescence as an economic policy. 
But I can’t help wondering if this 
policy has not been refined to an 
unreasonable point. After all, gentle- 
men, is it really sporting to give us a 
year’s guarantee with a new appliance 
only to have it break down exactly 
thirteen months after the purchase 
date, or four hours after the man of 
the house has departed on a business 
trip to Cleveland? 


I have no desire to return to the 
days when women hauled water from 
the well and paddled their laundry in 
streams, but fair is fair. 


I will admit that men may have a 
greater inborn flair for industrial de- 
sign than women, but I wish they 
wouldn’t let it run away with them. 
I once had to cope with a built-in 
stove counter that sported a striated 
piece of decoration that could be 
cleaned only with a toothpick. Before 
and since I have dealt with many a 
proud man’s brand name plastered 
all over a smooth surface in raised 
letters, each one of which demanded 
individual cleaning attention. One 
really subversive type had his brand 
name deeply etched into the front of 
his electric can opener where it 
couldn’t fail to catch its fair share of 
slopped soup. 


Occasionally, I can spot trouble 
before it can spot me. I plan never 
to invest my money in one of those 
space-saving ranges that have the oven 
placed over the cooking surfaces, un- 
til some bright (male) designer tells 
me what happens if the pie I am 
removing from the oven slips and 
falls into the pan of boiling potatoes 
below. 


Industrial engineers can talk all they 
like about how hard they work to 


make their gadgets fool-proof. I still 
wonder, like the man in the song, 
what kind of fool am I? Obviously, 
not the kind the designer had in mind. 
If I freely admit that I would surely 
score zero in a mechanical aptitude 
test, couldn’t some kindhearted male 
take pity on me? 


I once owned a clothes dryer that 
had two dials on it. One let me choose 
my drying time, the other the temper- 
ature I desired. I loved that dryer. 
But as an auto mechanic of my ac- 
quaintance once sagely remarked, 
“Whatever man makes, breaks.” In 
the long run, my dryer was no excep- 
tion. So off I sallied to buy a new one 
from the same dealer, only to find 
that the new model had been vastly 
“improved.” True, I now have only 
one dial to worry about, but it has 
ten finely graded settings. In order to 
select just the proper one I now have 
to study a complicated chart that 
would give an engineer pause. Clothes- 
pins, anyone? 


Make no mistake, that “fool-proof” 
bit is a real hooker, and it is aimed, 
not at the housewife, but at the family 
provider. It lets hubby feel very in- 
dulgent at buying time, since he 
knows what gender of fool the de- 
signer had in mind, even if he is too 
gallant to spell it out. Then when the 
appliance breaks down (due to you- 
know-whose stupidity), it allows him 
to express all kinds of righteous in- 
dignation at the repair bills. 


Women have been complaining 
since the dawn of time about the way 
men stick together. 


Watch it, men. The revolution is at 
hand. The first warning signal will 
come when the ladies of the P.T.A. 
demand that their daughters be allow- 
ed to substitute Shop for Home Ec. 
Cooking a girl can always learn at 
home. But as long as men are design- 
ing stoves, the only way to beat ’em 
will be to join ’em. Are you listening, 
M.I.T.? A 
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How To Grow Wooden Potatoes! 


L ife on Grandfather’s farm was ex- 
citing the year around — harvest- 
ing, slaughtering, soap-making and — 
in winter — preparing the tobacco 
for auction. But the most exhilarating 
time was spring, when the earth cried 
out to be plowed, harrowed, fertilized 
and planted, and then cared for with 
the love exhibited only by the green- 
est-of-thumb devotees. 

A certain smell emanated from the 
earth in the months after the last 
snows, and real-gone earthlings could- 
n't keep their clean hands and feet out 
of the dirty soil. Horses stomped and 
steamed, men sweated, women tender- 
ly tended their fragile seedlings, and 
little boys made their usual nuisances 
of themselves. 

That’s where I came in — lovingly 
known as Nuisance Number One. 

Earth was being turned over, loam 
tickled the nostrils with its crowded 
odors, birds went a-worming, weeds 
started ganging up on their more re- 
spectable cousins, and insects began 
to plan their campaign of blitzkrieg 
bite-and-blight. 

Plowing and planting, spading and 
seeding, hoeing and weeding — in 
field or garden the entire family, of 
several generations, busied themselves 
with the processes of fertility. I, Nui- 
sance Number One, wanted to be part 
of the act, but no one would cast me, 
or even audition me. Grandmother 
had her garden, and Grandfather had 
his fields; my parents were under- 
studies, but I, their boy genius, could- 
n't get a reading. Land was apparent- 
ly at a premium, with none to spare 
for me. 

But I looked around and I found 
my plot of ground. It was an area 
outside Grandmother’s garden and yet 
not inside Grandfather’s nearest field. 
It was situate, as the old deeds say, 
between a scrawny plum tree and a 
decaying pear tree. Roots of both 
trees lay exposed, there were some 
intrusive rocks, and the birds had a 
habit of exercising their nervous tics 
by pecking away at the roots, the 
scanty soil and the rocks. To make 
things even worse, quite often the 
birds were joined by the chickens that 
managed to break free of their en- 
closures — perhaps in anger at my 
not having fed them thoroughly in ac- 
cordance with Grandmother’s instruc- 
tions. 

Digging around among the roots 
and the rocks with an extremely un- 
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By Earl Mohn 


(shown below) 


satisfactory hoe, I turned over enough 
soil to satisfy myself that I was ready 
for my own spring planting. When no 
one was watching me, I sneaked into 
Grandmother’s cellar and helped my- 
self to a small bucketful of potatoes, 
which I cut into the kind of sections 
I had seen others prepare — one 
potato-eye per section. 

Placing each piece of cut potato 
into its own special hole (made very 
shallow out of my youthful impa- 
tience, I must confess), I covered my 
garden with a fertilizer of dry leaves 
and whatever else I could find that 
seemed appropriate. Then I took a 
bucket, went to the pump and filled 
my bucket with water, returned to 
my potato “acreage” and, using my 
hands as a dipper, sprinkled each 
mound of freshly turned earth beau- 
tifically with the cool water from the 
well. 

Standing there admiring my handi- 
work, I was almost certain I could 
see the young potato plants begin to 
push their way up through the es- 
pecially enriched soil. Let others have 
their fields and their gardens. I now 
had my own truck patch, and all 
envy and jealousy was gone from me, 
drained out by my strenuous labors 
in nature’s vineyard. 

My youthful happiness was not 
long untouched by adult cynicism. 
Discovering my efforts at free enter- 


Young Gardener Watching ........ The Garden 


prise, my elders soon took to berating 
me. “You can grow nothing where 
nothing grows,” said Grandmother, 
succeeding, without a classical educa- 
tion, in translating unknowingly ex 
nihilo nihil fit — “from nothing no- 
thing comes”. “The chickens will your 
seeds eat up before they get to grow- 
ing,” my own mother added. I was 
told that things need sunshine and 
rain in order to burgeon, and under 
the shade of the plum tree no such 
burgeoning would be possible. The 
whole family enjoyed many a good 
joke at my expense. “Ach, youngster, 
what a farmer you make,” said my 
Grandfather: “You plant shallow in 
hard ground and under the trees yet, 
and nothing gives. Watch out or you'll 
have potatoes growing on plum and 
pear trees yet.” Then he turned to my 
mother and said, “Yes, Flossie, it 
gives here another Luther Burbank 
or maybe a Burpee yet.” 


Let them laugh, I thought; I’ll show 
them. Green thumbs aren’t a mono- 
poly. I watered my garden every day 
and watched over my plot as no one 
has ever watched over so small a 
portion of God’s green earth. But the 
chickens came and the birds came, 
and ate up my precious plantings. 
Then, amidst the continuing laughter, 
I planted again and again — I don’t 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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Baltimore’s Music — The Haven of the 
American Composer by Lubov Kee- 
fer. Baltimore: Published by the 
Author, $2.50. 


Baltimore, the city of white steps, of 
straw hats and clipper ships, umbrellas 
and monuments, is, too, a city of music. 
As a child I knew that, for every self- 
respecting parent each week packed off 
his young to a music lesson — probably 
at the Peabody. This music school rests 
in dignity on the steep sidewalk of Mt. 
Vernon Square, within the shadow of the 
Washington Monument. There, beside 
learning an instrument, a student had 
also to study rhythm, theory or singing. 
He had to play in periodic concerts be- 
fore an audience composed of other self- 
possessed or timid students, of proud 
and dutiful parents. Every self-respect- 
ing adult also attended the concerts at 
the Lyric where, if he spent intermission 
in the lobby, he was bound to see Lubov 
Keefer. 

Mrs. Keefer, born in Russia, came to 
America more than forty years ago and 
made Baltimore her home. Since then 
she has been teaching music at the Pea- 
body’s Preparatory School and music 
appreciation and Russian at the Johns 
Hopkins University. Presently, in what 
spare time she has, she is translating an 
article on bio-chemistry and finishing an 
article on Turgenev’s operas for the 


Slavid Review. 

Ten years ago, she began a book on 
the Dane, Asger Hameric, musician, 
friend of Hans Christian Anderson and, 
from 1871 to ’98, director of the Pea- 
body Conservatory of Music. Research 
whetted her enthusiasm, and the scope 
of her work widened to become a his- 
tory of music in Baltimore. Beginning 
in the early seventeenth century when 
“the best Maryland had to offer at the 
moment were a couple of stray parsons 
to fiddle at weddings,” the book con- 
cludes in the 1960’s when “The younger 
crop of Baltimoreans seem to be sin- 
cerely enthralled by expressionists, do- 
decaphonists and electronic music .. .” 

The years intervening are covered 
with a scholar’s eye which leaves not a 
stack, newspaper or document unsearch- 
ed. Mrs. Keefer approaches her material 
with an ear to the social and political 
history of this monumental city in whose 
tide its musical history rose and fell. 

There are overwhelming amounts of 
data delivered with the same vitality I 
remember in her lectures at Johns Hop- 
kins some twenty years ago. And, 
throughout, facts emerge through anec- 
dote and footnote to interest interested 
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people north and south of the Mason 
Dixon Line. 

I, for one, did not know that Mrs. 
David Poe, mother of Edgar Allan, 
sang in Kelly’s Bluebeard: a note, in 
fact, that might have influenced some 
future tale of sublime horror. Nor did 
I suspect the need for benefit concerts 
in the first quarter of the 19th century 
was heightened by “tyrannies and vic- 
tims from overseas,” and, for example, 
expressed itself in a huge affair inspired 
by Byron’s Romantic cause, the revolt 
of the Greeks against the infidels. 

An item of local interest was that 
Maurice Strakosch (great uncle to B.C. 
Life contributer, Avery Strakosch) 
“ ‘pianist to the Emperor of Russia, 
. . . thumped out with his left hand alone 
rousing Fantasies in Otello and Jenny 
Lind.” 

Baltimore’s Music, so carefully docu- 
mented and indexed, so vitally expressed, 
so obviously a labor of love, is well 
worth owning: not only for its reference 
to detail in and beyond Baltimore’s mu- 
sical history, but also for its obser- 
vations, wise and witty, of how a par- 
ticular art develops in accordance with 
its cultural climate. This book deserves 
a big audience, a full house. 

— Peggy Lewis 


The Doubleday First Guide to Birds by 
Sabra and Heathcote Kimball. New 
York: Doubleday and Co., $1.50 


This is a lovely-to-look-at little book 
about 40 common land birds the young- 
est of bird watchers can easily learn to 
identify in his own back yard, the city 
park, the country road, or the picnic 
woods. The young watcher can learn to 
know birds by size, main color, and 
location of brightest markings. 

The book, done in color photographs 
with accompanying text, begins with the 
smallest bird, the ruby-throated hum- 
mingbird, and ends with the large do- 
mestic pigeon. By reading the book, 
children — and adults — will learn that 
chickadees are winter-lovers, seen most- 
ly in snow, with their close friends, the 
tufted titmouses; song sparrows sound 
as if their music was set to the lyrics 
of “spring-spring-spring is just around 
the corner,” and they pump their tails 
up and down as they fly; hermit thrushes 
are believed by many to have the most 
beautiful song of any American bird. 

The authors of this book have a way 
with short, telling phrases, as when they 
say of the babies of a bob-white fam- 
ily: “They sleep in a circle on the ground 
so close together that they look like a 
large ball of feathers.” Or of the mourn- 
ing dove: “His legs are so short that he 
seems to roll slowly along like an army 
tank.” 

This is such a beautiful, useful book 
the three children in the reviewer’s house 
are already “fighting” over whose bed- 
room library is to “catalogue” the vol- 
ume. 

— Earl Mohn 


Peggy Lewis, Book Review Editor 


The Struggle for a Soul, William L. 
Hull, Doubleday & Company, Inc., 
New York, 1963, $3.50. 


“No man on earth had greater need of 
a savior.” For this reason, and hoping 
to learn how the world could produce 
such a “monstrous assassin,’ Rev. Wil- 
liam L. Hull attempted the conversion 
of Adolf Eichmann. 

The Struggle for a Soul recounts the 
intensely sincere battle of Rev. Hull, 
an American minister long resident in 
Israel, and his wife, who served as in- 
terpreter, to bring the convicted mur- 
derer of six million Jews to repent and 
acknowledge Jesus Christ. 

In 50 days between Eichmann’s trial 
and execution the Hulls drove from 
Jerusalem to Ramleh Prison 14 times. 

But to the end Eichmann persisted in 
his own beliefs — a loving God, re- 
vealed in nature, who would not deny 
the two-thirds of the world who did not 
believe in Christ; a soul born only at 
death; the insignificance of man; and 
God’s understanding the weak, thereby 
condoning sin. 

Eichmann insisted he was at peace 
with God — he had only “obeyed 
orders” — and had never failed to pray. 
His one mistake, he said, was having 
joined the Nazi party; otherwise he had 
“no regrets.” 

Rev. Hull writes vividly of the strain 
and urgency he and his wife felt. He gives 
an extraordinary picture of Eichmann, 
symbol of the Nazi holocaust, as a per- 
son, although the assassin’s conscience 
remains incomprehensible. 

On another level, the book is in- 
teresting for its description of the ex- 
haustive security regulations. The Hulls 
were passed through eight locked doors 
to reach Eichmann’s walled-off apart- 
ment, and spoke to him only over mic- 
rophones through bulletproof glass and 
accompanied by at least four (unarmed) 
guards and the warden. Rev. Hull also 
emphasizes the encouragement he was 
given by the Israeli prison authorities 
and their unfailing, though impersonal, 
kindnesses to Eichmann. 

— Marion Freeman 


America’s Cook Book by Marguerite 
Dodd. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, $7.95. 


The vogue of “cook books” in the last 
few years makes me feel that the era of 
the frozen TV dinner is, if not on the 
way out, at least held back a little bit. 
Since my interest lies in making people 
conscious that cooking be a pleasure 
and not a chore, I like Marguerite 
Dodd’s premise in calling her cook book 
a basic one for beginners and experts. 

She, too, is enthusiastic about the 
pleasures of the palate and the ways in 
which to achieve them; and she has 
done a great job. 

The photographs are extremely pleas- 
ant and very graphic; the book alto- 
gether a very good, new gastronomic 
effort. One more thing I like about 
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Books 


America’s Cook Book is that my lentil 
dish appears on page 144. 

Merci, 

Odette 


Marguerite Dodd is New Hope’s Nan 
(Mrs. Lawrence) Braymer. Odette, of 
Chez Odette in New Hope, is about to 
tickle the palates of other epicures at her 
Chez Odette of Ambler (former Royal 
Oaks). This picturesque French-type 
chateau, set on five acres of park and 
typical of the Vanderbilt era, will open 
April 19. 


The Fat Boy Goes Poly-unsaturated by 
Elmer Wheeler. New York: Double- 
day, $3.50. 


Amusing tale of a fat boy’s (self-styled) 
battle against cholesterol, those unab- 
sorbed particles of hard fats that pile 
up against artery walls and clog blood 
vessels. How today’s greatest “widow 
maker” can be controlled is told with 
wit and detail. Everyone over thirty-five, 
particularly wives, should read this since 
they can nip cholesterol binges right at 
the source. Book comes with detachable 
cholesterol counter . . . admits you to 
“Cholesterol Charlies Anonymous” and 
the antiheart attack department. Read. 


The Huey Long Murder Case by Her- 
man B. Deutsch. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, $3.95. 

Herman Deutsch tries to show the mo- 

tives in Huey “Kingfish” Long’s assassi- 

nation. He investigates the many 
theories on who killed Long. After 
reading the book one should know the 
answers to these questions: Was Huey 

Long’s assassination planned by Franklin 

Delano Roosevelt? Did Huey Long’s 

bodyguards or Dr. Carl Austin Weiss 

kill him? 

This is a fascinating documentary of 
the many facets of Huey Long’s life, 
leading to his murder on September 8, 
1935. A section of photographs adds to 
the interest. 

— Bill Chambers 


The Constant Nymph by Margaret Ken- 
nedy. New York: Doubleday-Dolphin, 
95 


In re-reading The Constant Nymph I 
find it as exciting, as full of humor and 
pathos as I did when it was first pub- 
lished in 1924, thirty-nine years ago. 
Margaret Kennedy has written quite a 
number of novels, but this is her chef- 
d’oeuvre. Now in paperback it is avail- 
able for 95 cents under the imprint of 
Dolphin Books from Doubleday. 

Many stories have been contrived 
about creative, temperamental people, but 
I doubt that anyone has topped Miss 
Kennedy for authenticity; the moods, 
thoughts, actions of her characters seem 
natural. She neither overplays nor under- 
plays to gain a point in this story of the 
Sanger family, their friends and 
enemies. The situations develop so ef- 
fortlessly that I feel on re-reading, that 
these people live right now, that they 
aren’t fictional but real. 

Albert Sanger is an English composer 
not recognized in his own country. On 
the continent his music is regarded high- 
ly, but by a limited audience. What suc- 
cess he has had — he writes operas — 
does not suffice for one who believes 
in his own genius. When an admirer 
and another man of business in music 
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make the laborious trek to Karindehutte, 
Sanger’s home atop a mountain pass 
above the valley of Weissau in Germany, 
he is incredibly rude to them, as is his 
only English disciple, Lewis Dodd. 
Dodd is a pale, blond young musician 
who instinctively, understands Sanger and 
appreciates the idiom in which he writes. 
He has long been an accepted member 
of the Sanger family, coming and going 
as he pleased, and is as undisciplined in 
temperament as Sanger’s daughters, Tessa 
and Antonia. He has the same natural 


feel and illustrate increasingly in their 
manner as they grow toward woman- 
hood. 

The story revolves around all seven 
children ‘of the composer — Sanger’s 
Circus they are called — but it is Tessa 
who touches the heart. It is Tessa and 
Dodd who gradually feel, yet hardly re- 
alize that they love each other after 
Dodd has foolishly, yet for the moment 
logically, married a conventional English 
woman, and brings about the inevitable, 
irrevocable tragic end. EN 


fury toward conventions in life that they 


— Avery Strakosch 
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‘CRIME CORNER 
Title and Description 


Mrs. Maitland’s Affair by Margaret Lynn. N. Y.: Double- 
— Lonely wife, tragic child and mysterious stranger play 
out a powerful story of an incredible revenge against a 


background of English countryside. 


The Man who would do Anything by Ivan T. Ross. N. Y. 
Doubleday. — Paul Coopersmith would do anything for 
the money to go to Mexico and write, including rob and 
murder. The story peters out and he chickens out. 


Evaluation Price 


Stranger in my Grave by Margaret Millar. N. Y.: Double- 
day-Dolphin. — A haunting and suspenseful story of a 
troubled woman’s search for reality against a background 


of mystery and murder. 


CODE 


says Excellent — original plot 


eer Very good 
+ Dull 


Could be worse but not much. 


Pottery — Glass — Linens 
for Country Living 


NEW HOPE CRAFT SHOP 
New Hope, Pa. 


Daily 9-6 


The Library BOOK SHOP 


Latest Editions, Prints, Maps, 
Greeting Cards, Stationery 
CENTER AVE, & COURT ST. 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 
Phone WO 8-2131 


MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 


Over 2,000,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths 
Were sold in 1961 by members of Sunday 
Schools, Ladies Aids, Young People’s Groups, 
ete. They enable you to earn monéy for your 
treasury, and make friends for your organization. 

Sample FREE to Official. 
SANGAMON MiLLS, INC. 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 


MEMORY LANE 


Card & Gift Shop 


The largest collec- 
tion of milk glass in 
Bucks County. 

Rainbow Art Glass 
Blueg ate - Candles 


Early American 
Wood Decor 


Bustleton & 2nd St. Pikes 
Richboro, Pa. EL 7-8409 


Store hours Week Days 10 AM to 6 PM 
Thurs. & Fri. Eve. 7 to 9 PM. 


Mew DELAWARE BOOKSHOP 
49 Yt torry St, NEW HOPE, PA. VOlunieer 2-2482 


All the books reviewed on these pages may be 
secured at 


The New Delaware Book Shop 
49 W. Ferry Street, New Hope, Pa. 


Captivating Captives 


H” would you like to wake up 
one morning to discover a couple 
of streamlined wild ducks quacking 
contentedly in your back yard? A 
pair of flirty-eyed Rosybills, an ir- 
ridescent Wood-duck with his less 
resplendent, dainty mate? 

A nature-lover’s dream? Not at 
all. According to William Mackensen 
of Yardley, Pa., who retired after 54 
years as a successful dealer in exotic 
waterfowl, such a dream may be- 
come an amusing reality. The mini- 
mum you need to make it so, Mr. 


Mackensen told me is clean-running , 


water for a small shallow pool — a 
trickle from a garden hose into a pan 
two by four; a spot of dry ground, 
with or without grass (but touched by 
the sun for moments of avian preen- 
ing): a few bushes, if possible, for 
drowsy contemplation or hide-and- 
peek. To foil possible predators, in- 
quisitive cats or overly enthusiastic 
dogs, perhaps you’d better protect the 
ducks with a fence of one-inch chick- 
en wire. 

In a similar setup, the Marquis of 
Kuroda, in his Tokyo garden, delights 
in the company of a few rare ducks 
on several stamp-sized ponds. Presi- 
dent of the Japan Ornithological So- 
ciety, and a noted authority on avi- 
culture, Dr. Kuroda — as he prefers 
to be addressed, he has a science de- 
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gree — at one time had a collection 
of waterbirds second in rarity, beauty, 
and size to that of the Emperor. In 
those days “before the Pacific War,” 
waterbird-lovers were shameless in 
their efforts to wangle invitations to 
Old Haneda to visit Dr. Kuroda’s 
maze of ponds and connecting canals 
with never less than 85 species of 
ducks, geese, and swans from all parts 
of the world. This waterfowl Utopia 
is now but a memory. Drained, filled, 
covered by cement. Today, as New 
Haneda, it is Tokyo’s principal air- 
port. 

Like most pets, domestic or wild, 
captive wild waterfowl need care to 
thrive, to be bright-eyed, healthy. 
Their diet is easy to supply: duck 
pellets or scratch-corn from the near- 
est grain store, stale bread from the 
bakery. They must have greens too 
— fresh grass cuttings, or lettuce. 
Your grocer will gladly donate the 
latter, daily discards of wilted lettuce 
leaves, if you'll call for them. Fed 
morning or late afternoon, some 
birds show their appreciation at meal- 
time by becoming as nearly tame as 
the tameless can become. There was, 
for example, the collection of ducks 
owned by the late Lord Grey of Fal- 
lodon. When at home on his small 
country estate not far from London, 
he always made a point of feeding 


Avery Strakosch 


them himself. He would sit on a 
bench beside his pond while little 
webbed feet attempted to balance on 
his lap, plump bodies pushing and 
shoving, watching with daffodil eyes 
for the bread he carried in his poc- 
kets. There’s a photo in a biography 
of this normally dignified world war 
I statesman, sitting in the sun look- 
ing foolishly pleased. A mallard drake 
perched on his head is a glistening em- 
erald crown. 

As in all societies we know, there 
are bound to be non-conformists; so 
it is with some water birds who are 
darned if they will ever sidle up to 
any human being. For years, on my 
New England pond, I had one such 
pintail drake, an exquisitely graceful 
creature in off-white and trim grays, 
who never said “Thank you!” by 
quack or look. If he spied me in the 
distance he would skedaddle madly 
for cover, into his secret hideout of 
sedge or sword-lily. When I was out 
of sight and hearing, he would waddle 
forth slowly, cautiously, to the feed- 
ing-bench. 

Members of the family Anatidae 
— wild ducks, geese, swans — pri- 
vately owned, should be pinioned for 
their safety and your peace of mind. 
As ducklings, goslings, and cygnets, 
when their bones are still soft and 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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Driving Across Bucks 


If present plans come to fruition— 
and it seems likely they will — trains 
may once again be, not roaring, but 
slowly steaming into New Hope on 
weekends, starting in May. 

According to reports confirmed by 
Attorney Eugene Lippman, the Read- 
ing Railroad Co. and Steam Trains, 
Inc., a company of which he is vice 
president, have just about completed 
the ground work that will bring eight 
or nine excursion trains from Ivyland 
to Warminster to New Hope one each 
weekend day, if the cost of upgrading 
the tracks does not prove prohibitive 
to the Reading Co. 

Steam Trains, Inc., sponsors of the 
project, have already bought two old- 
fashioned steam locomotives and are 
looking around for vintage passenger 
cars to match. 

The excursion trains would run at 
slow speeds and make stops to enable 
passengers to take photographs, the 
Reading Co. would operate the trains 
the first year on a trial basis, and 
Steam Trains Inc. would prepare the 
trains, the publicity and the station 
facilities, according to Lippman. 

Trains would run on weekend days 
from noon until 8 or 9 p.m., carrying 
about 80 passengers a car in four to 
six cars per train. 

The project has been in the mill 
for a year. Now, if the work and the 
cost involved in upgrading the tracks, 
from Hatboro to New Hope, are not 
found to be excessive by the Reading 
Company’s present survey, New Hope 
may soon expect to see many new 
visitors. 
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The Public Utility Commission re- 
cently having ruled that there are no 
monopoly rights in operating commer- 
cial craft on the Delaware River, the 
way is now open for Pete Pascuzzo, 
of New Hope, Pa., to begin operating 
a stern-wheeler on the river between 
New Hope and Stockton, N. J., and 
for the Coryell Ferry boats to con- 
tinue their annual fair-weather cross- 
ings between New Hope and Lambert- 
ville, N. J. 

Monopoly rights were denied by 
the PUC to The Delaware River Boat 
Lines, Easton, when officials of that 
company petitioned for what amount- 
ed to exclusive rights to carry passen- 
gers between points on the Delaware 
from New Hope north and the Dela- 
ware Water Gap, south. 

Hal H. Clark, president of the 
Delaware Valley Protective Associa- 
tion, sensing the true nature of the 
Easton company’s application to the 
PUC, spearheaded the drive to ward 
off granting of exclusive rights to the 
Easton firm. Among the public offi- 
cials and business men rallied by 
Clark were Representative Alan D. 
Williams, Jr., Mayor James Skillman 
of New Hope, Pascuzzo, and Robert 
Stout and Roy Cooper, owners of the 
Coryell Ferry Boat Lines. 


Nancy (Mrs. Charles) Shaw of 
New Hope, Pa. will direct the new 
Golden Door Gallery at 20 Bridge 
Street, opening with a reception on 
Sunday, March 31, from 2 through 
5 p.m. Janet Fleisher, gallery owner, 

(Continued on Page 28) 


Jor Photographic Quality 


Jn Advertising 
Frochlich Studio 


Route 202 & Mechanicsville Rd. 
Doylestown, Pa. Phone: 348-9806 


BELLE HAVEN 
CONVALESCENT AND 
NURSING HOME 
1320 MILL ROAD, QUAKERTOWN, PA 


Informal, Warm, and Friend- 
ly surroundings as well as the 
finest in trained technical and 
nursing care. New brick addi- 
tion offers comfortable TV 
room and many other features. 


“Home Away From Home” 
536-6847 | 


“2 blocks from Trainer’s” 


TAYLOR MOTORS 
Exclusively Saab 
SALES & SERVICE 


Route 611 Ottsville, Pa. 847-5511 
13 Miles North of Doylestown 


RAYMOND J. SPRY 


Office Machines 


Free Repair Estimates on Your 
Typewriters, Adding Machines 
and Calculators 


Free Pick-Up and Delivery 
Sales — Service — Rentals 
42 West Street 

or Phone 348-9773 


Authorized 
Underwood-Olivetti Agent 


Doylestown, Pa. 


SS 
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Gately’s “Best in Breed” and “Best of Opposite Sex.” 


A small sign inscribed “Gayterry Kennels” appeared along route 413 -above <= 

Pineville in the summer of 1961. Curiosity led to investigation and in a 
very short time, we were being shown around their new location by Tom and 
Kay Gately. 

Tom has recovered from the surprise he must have felt at meeting a repor- 
ter to whom his name meant nothing. This is about equal to never having heard ‘ 
of Mickey Mantle, Eddie Arcaro, or Stirling. Moss. I was one of those persons ‘fC 
who regard dog showing as a pleasant hobby. I thought Tom probably sold bonds 
for a brokerage house and handled show dogs for a nice relaxing way to spend 
his weekends. 

If handling show dogs is a hobby for anyone, it certainly isn’t for Tom 
Gately who has made a business of it all his life. He has handled dogs at the A 
Westminster Kennel Club Show at Madison Square Garden every year since 
1927 with the exception of three war years. 

While Tom was in the service, Kay capably filled in for her husband. In 
fact, she is a handler of excellent reputation in her own right. Tom’s fondness 
for dogs as a young boy led him into the business at about the age of twenty. 
Kay joined in shortly after their marriage. 

Tom feels that genuine affection for dogs is a must for anyone considering 
becoming a handler. He is convinced that a show dog will respond better in the | 
ring to a handler who likes dogs. 

Tom is not complaining when he points out that his business requires long 
hours, every day in the year, and involves travel not only to the big shows but 
dog inspection trips to Europe for his wealthy clients. Tom handled at sixty-one 
shows in 1962, mostly in the middle Atlantic and New England states. 

His dedication and precise methods have produced wonderful results. : 

Over the years Tom has brought up more than six hundred champions and two cur 
hundred and fifty bests-in-show. 

The top rung on the ladder, best-in-show at the Garden, has so far eluded 
him. He has had five group winners: Ch. Westhay Fiona of Harham, an airedale 
in the terrier group in 1957; Ch. Pugholm of Peter Pumpkin Eater, a pug in the 
toy group in 1958; Ch. Tortasen’s Bjonn’s II, a Norwegian Elkhound in the 
hound group in 1959; and the double winner this past February with Ch. 
Querencia’s Suerte Brava, an airedale in the terrier group and Ch. Rudel’s 7 
Firefly, a greyhound in the hound group. Í P 

It was probably the only time one handler brought two dogs to the judging i 


for best-in-show at Madison Square Garden. It was definitely the first time that ==, m M j 
a husband and wife handled two group winners there. The decision to handle the i i 
greyhound was quickly made by Tom who felt that it was the ethical thing to The greyhound Ch. Rudel’s Fir 
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fly contending for Best of Show. 
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This is the terrier Ch. Querencia’s Suerte Brava. 


do inasmuch as the owner of the greyhound had been a client of his before the 
terrier’s owner. The situation was thrilling for Tom and Kay, the owners of the 
two dogs, the nine or ten thousand in the seats at the Garden, and millions 
watching on television. 

Kay handled the terrier well and this gave the family two chances to win 
the prize which to every handler is the big one — best-in-show in the West- 
minster at the Garden. 

There was little doubt in the minds of those watching that, without Tom 
on the other end of the leash, the terrier seemed a bit absent-minded. What was 
not known generally was that the terrier was not used to indoor shows and 
crowds of that size. The debate over what might have happened had Tom 
handled the terrier will go on for a long time. All six dogs were true champions 
and the decision by the judge in favor of an English springer spaniel, first for 
its breed in Garden history, was made after long consideration. 

Tom Gately had come very close to realizing every handler’s dream. 

Tom is a native Pennsylvanian having been born at Hamburg. He ex- 
changed one ring for another when he became a handler. He has a fine specimen 
of prize fighter’s nose in the middle of his ruddy Irish face. Fighting did not seem 
to offer the security that show dog handling did. To be near the center of the 
dog world the Gatelys were on Long Island for nine years and followed with 
twenty-one years at Wilton, Connecticut. Many triumphs in the show ring 
marked these years for Tom Gately. 

His champions and bests-in-show represent many breeds and all six groups: 
sporting, non-sporting, working, toy, hound, and terrier. He likes them all. In 
discussing the value of a handler, Tom makes it clear that results and satisfaction 
are in the happiness owners get in winning. He helps their dogs win. 

The serious owner respects the advice of a handler like Tom Gately. Since 
it must begin with good breeding, his advice is sought in the selection of dam and 
sire and since the condition of even the best-bred dogs is affected by diet and 
exercise, the help of a professional handler is invaluable. 

Gayterry Kennels are not boarding kennels. The forty or more dogs usually 
there are left with Tom for conditioning. A dog is not made ready for a show 
overnight. Important as grooming is, there is much more involved in the de- 
veloping of a champion. 

You can be certain that as Tom goes about his duties on his Bucks County 
acres, he often thinks of how close he came in 1963 to winning the big one at 
the Garden. He is also working hard in preparation for all the many other shows 
coming up this year. At the peak of his career Tom Gately is a busy man getting 
settled for a long stay in Bucks County. A 
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Mrs. Joseph Watts, 
Jr. from The Towne 
Shop, of Newtown and 


Southampton in new 
popular walking suit 
for spring in beige, 


grey and white. 


Fashion Forecast 


P aris has been sending out vibra- 
tions for years now on what Mi- 
lady should or should not wear to be 
the “smartest,” “the best dressed,” 
etc., on her particular scene — vibra- 
tions that unfortunately are often the 
wrong wave-length for the average 
“milady” with x number of youngsters 
of assorted ages, an average husband 
who couldn’t care less what the haute 
couture decrees or even who or what 
the “haute couture” is! We have man- 
aged to survive the “new look,” shoes 
with “lethal” points, the “sack” dress, 
and dozens of other fiendish items that 
all seemed designed according to one 
bewildered husband, “by someone 
who hates women.” 

This year, girls, better tune in on 
the fashion broadcast because you will 
really like what is coming your way. 
This spring, fashions for females, are 
something you can really identify 
with. Soft, feminine and really flatter- 
ing are these new, easy-to-wear 
clothes. Beehives and haystack hair- 
dos are out; the natural, healthy glow- 
ing look is in. This may take a while 
to break through to some tower-top- 
ped teenagers, but along about next 
fall look for the dark, dewy-eyed look 
with natural-colored hair and flowing, 
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flattering lines which will grace al- 
most any figure, any age. 

The overall impression is that this 
summer will be anything but shiftless. 
Every shop in Bucks is pushing shifts 
for every possible use: for dusters, 
for marketing, for visiting neighbors 
and, finally, for covering bathing 
suits. 

American women have always had 
the ability to adapt designs to their 
own needs, and we predict they will 
take to the new high, wide and hand- 
some clothes with relish. Broader 
shoulders; wider, lower necklines 
with the new, higher waistline, fitted 
not belted, with the rest of the out- 
fit falling straight and slim to an un- 
changed hemline. Sleeves are back 
again, flatteringly full but never puf- 
fed. Colors are brilliant, particularly 
the new blues and greens, which show 
up strongly in the new “random” 
prints that, unlike the traditional pat- 
terns, do not repeat themselves. 

Shoes, too, show the softer in- 
fluence with straps and cutouts and 
the new lower heels. After a season 
of designs that bore little or no re- 
lation to the human foot, the new 
shoes this year will be a welcome 
change. 


An outstanding collection 
of spring clothes and 
accessories for the 
discriminating woman 
and the younger set 


The 
Carriage 
House 


N a 


28 E. STATE ST. 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


THE CROSS COUNTRY 
SHOP 
of 
PEDDLER’S VILLAGE 


DISTINCTIVE SPORTSWEAR 
for 
GENTLEMEN & THEIR LADIES 


phone 794-7297 
hours: 10-5 
monday thru saturday 
open friday evenings 


THE CROSS COUNTRY 
SHOP 


TNS 
‘S 


WY Savidge 
4G Brothers/ 


“F5 SOUTH STATE STAT 
NEWTOWN, PA. t 


Featuring 


Nationally Advertised Apparel 
for 
Young Men - 


PHONE: 
WOrth 8-3321 


Men - Boys 


SOMETHING DIFFERENT! 
Crewel — Homespum — Madras 


Che 


FABRIC SHOP 


EX 7-0767 
19 BRIDGE ST, 
LAMBERTVILLE, N. J. 
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DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 
Gifts - Furniture - China 
Glass - Copper - Brass - Pewter 


629 Second St. Pike (Rt. 232) 
Southampton — Below Street Rd. 
ELmwood 7-1010 


Open Week Days 10:30 to 5:30 
Tuesday & Friday Evening 7:30 to 9:30 
0 ieenenene ee 
The Easter Bunny has been busy 
Eggs galore 
Cocoanut, Pe-nut Butter and 
Butter Cream 
Jelly Beans of all kinds 
Hollow Chocolate Molds 
Bunnies, Chicks, Shells, and so forth 


GARTEN CANDIES 


18 North Main St. New Hope, Pa. 
or call 862-2367 


P.S.—Don’t forget to see our 72 1b. 
solid chocolate bunny!!! 


PPPO PPP DDD DOL OPO POD DD OL OD PDP ODDO DDD! 


HEATHERDALE COLLIES 


Puppies Stud Service 
MR. & MRS. JOHN T. CLAUSER, JR. 
Belmont Ave. & New Rd. 
Southampton, Penna. 
ELmwood 7-2894 
Member Keystone Collie Club 
Collie Club of America 


atin 


We work out our own designs in suede, 
straw, leather and fabric. 


All shoes completely lined. 
From $10.50 to def 


ONNE Qdo. 


18 W. Mechanic St. ew Hope, Pa. 
Peddlers Village, Lahaska, Pa. 
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Only one alarming note occurs in 
the fashion symphony, but one which 
may be welcomed by fur-frightened 
males. Milady is urged to pad her 
lashes, either with individual ones, ap- 
plied lash by lash, or in strips, and 
they come, of all things, in mink, 
sable and probably plain rabbit just 
right for shopping at the supermarket. 
If the gal next door gets mink for 
Christmas, cheer up, it might be 
lashes! 

Gentlemen, if the lady with the 
mink eyelashes is driving, be sure to 
fasten your seat-belts. 


ye 


OUR COVER 


This month’s cover by Robert Pen- 
nise of Lansdale, is a charming sketch 
of the barn at Fordhook Farms. Mr. 
Pennise, a well-known free lance art- 
ist, drew this typical old Pennsylvania 
stone and frame barn in honor of the 
75th birthday of one of the oldest ex- 
perimental seed farms in America. 
Fordhook’s name originally graced 
the estate of an English ancestor of its 
founder, W. Atlee Burpee and has be- 
come synonymous with the many 
varieties of flowers and vegetables in- 
troduced by this famous company. 


ART CONTEST 


with Prize Winners 
To Be Selected By 


ROBERT C. ATHERTON, 
Editor, Cosmopolitan 


MARY GRUSKIN, 
Midtown Galleries, N.Y.C. 


MARIETTA GOWDY, 
Ambler, Pa. 


PEGGY LEWIS, 
Art Contest Editor 


Write today for information and 
entry blanks on this unusual new 
art contest. Write Art Contest, 
Bucks County Life, 65 W. State 
St., Doylestown, Pa. Att.: Peggý 
Lewis, Contest Editor. 


valuable prizes 


THE TOWNE SHOP 


Shift Into 
Springtime 


< In our 
A beautifully 
. designed 
shift. 


You .. in our 
beautifully 
designed Shift... ina 
washable, crease 
resistant blend of 93% Rayon, 
TaSi ss 

Perfect for Easter 63! 


“town and country clothes” 


NEWTOWN, PA. 
15 S. State Street 


and 


SOUTHAMPTON, PA. 
498 Second St. Pike 


(The new Southampton Shopping Center) 
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he April garden landscape with its 

bare trees, brown earth and stark 
light becomes delightful when dressed 
informally in naturalized blooms and 
massed color effects of evergreens and 
early bulbs. This casual air which 
covers a lack of greenery is the direct 
result of last fall’s careful planning. 
April and May are the months when 
fall planted bulbs come into their full 
glory and those first warm days are a 
rich dividend for your autumn work. 

Before spring bulbs die down and 
their location becomes a secret un- 
locked only by a spade, make a sketch 
of present plantings and note colors 
and varieties plus changes or addi- 
tions you would like to have next 
spring. This will take the guess-work 
out of your fall bulb buying and be 
an excellent guide for planting in 
September or October. One gardener 
scotch tapes her sketch and notes to 
the September calendar so they won’t 
get lost! 


Planned planting can also cut gar- 
den chores to a minimum and give 
the maximum in beauty and livability. 
Nothing diminishes gardening en- 
thusiasm faster than beds, borders 
and lawns that demand an unwarrant- 
ed amount of -care and attention. 
Avoid scattered beds that interfere 


with the sweep of rake or mower. 


Spring 
Planning 


And 
Planting 


Place trees and shrubs where they will 
grow to best advantage and can be 
conveniently cared for. Wire guards 
around young trees prevent mower 
nicks and large trees or shrubs can 
be circled with borders of cut rock, 
pebbles or peat moss to keep mowing 
and clipping to a minimum. Give 
your lawn the proper start and save 
yourself both time and money on 
lawn care this summer. A deep, heal- 
thy root system sustains lawns thru 
hot dry periods. To build a new one, 
fertilize and keep moist continuously 
until roots are well-established. Buy 
quality grass seed with a good propor- 
tion of perennial varieties — it goes 
farther and lasts longer (cheap seed 
is no saving). 


Chores in April are dependent on 
the weather, particularly preparation 
of the soil, fertilizing and planting. 
Variable winds, sudden cold snaps or 
late snows are typical hazards, but the 
condition of your soil is the best indi- 
cation of when to plant. It is dry 
enough to work when a squeezed 
handful crumbles, falls apart and does 
not cake. Well-drained or sandy soil 
will dry up faster than heavy clay 
soil. Spade beds and garden to a depth 
of one foot, work in compost or 
fertilizer thoroughly; then rake smooth 
removing all stones and pebbles. This 


Visit Lenteboden—Our Spring 
Garden Of More Than 50,000 Bulbs 


OGONTZ 


WHITE MOUNTAIN CAMP 
For girls 6-18. On ` pa 


private lake near 

Sugar Hill, New 

Hampshire. 

Swimming, sailing, 

water skiing, golf, L 


riding, tennis. À 
Arts and crafts, nature study, dancing, 
music, dramatics. Outdoor cooking. 
Mountain trips. Tutoring. Rustic cabins, 
1000 acres woods and meadows. Excel- 
lent food. Expert staff. Special program 
for juniors. 41st year. 
Miss Frances A. Josey 


P. O. Box B, Abington, Pa. 


Camp CHOCONUT 


Stressing Self-Reliance 


Small group of boys, 9-16. Summer 
of constructive fun, living, playing 
and building things together. Sports, 
campcraft & trips, natural science, 
work projects & shop, farm animals, 
waterfront activities on private 
natural lake. 800 wooded acres in 
the mts. of N.E. Pa., 17 miles south 
of Binghamton, N. Y. Bklt. 


Mr. and Mrs. S. Hamill Horne 
Box 443 C Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Phone: LA 5-4582 


SUSQUEHANNA 


Boys 5-16. Genuine P 
outdoor living in 

mountain camp on L- 
private lake. New yee 


Milford, Pa. 45th yr. 
825 acres. Daily rid- 
ing, complete course in horsemanship in- 
cluded in $695 fee for 8 weeks. 40 camp- 
owned horses. Fine lake swimming. All 
sports. 4 age groups. Skilled leader for 
each 4 boys. Personal development our 
aim. Booklet. 


Robert T. Smith, New Milford, Penna., 
or phone Kenneth Schroder, George 
School, Pa., WOrth 8-3081. 


Here you can see more kinds of spring- 
flowering bulbs than in any other display 
garden in America — 1,200 separate va- 
rieties in all their glory. All are plainly 
labeled — a living catalog. An ideal way to 
select your fall-planting bulbs. While visit- 
ing here pick up your summer-flowering 
bulbs, gladiolus, cannas, dahlias, etc. 
Open every day April 1 to May 26 
10 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


Charles H. Mueller 


Bulb Specialist 
RIVER ROAD NEW HOPE, PA. 
VOlunteer 2-2033 


LANDSCAPE DESIGN 


and 
PLANTING 


ihi 


Specialist for over 28 years 
Complete line of Evergreens, trees 
and Garden Supplies 


New Britain Nursery 


Route 202, New Britain 348-2650 
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is the time to plant hardy vegetables 
such as onion sets, peas, spinach, 
beets, lettuce and carrots as well as 
such hardy annuals as sweet peas, 
morning glories, bachelor buttons and 
larkspur. 

Spray your perennial beds with a 
dormant-strength Bordeaux mixture. 
Rake lawns carefully, removing any 
stones that might cause mower dam- 
age. Remove mulch from strawberry 
plants and fertilize bed thoroughly. 
Trees and shrubs can be safely planted 
now with the possible exception of 
evergreens (recommended planting 
for evergreens is late in April or the 
beginning of May.) On cold damp 
days when you can’t work outside, 
start reconditioning your garden furni- 
ture and preparing tools for summer 
use. Have your lawn mower sharpen- 
ed and in good working order for 
that sudden spurt of spring growth. A 


Harry Gale, 


Nurs eryman 


In 1918, Harry Gale, a native Phil- 
adelphian, began a landscape service 
near Oaklane. Since all the children 
participated in the business, ate, drank 
and lived landscaping, it was natural 
for Robert H., Harry’s son, to take it 
over. Through courses at Penn State 
University and the Ambler School of 
Horticulture, under Professor Bush- 
Brown, Robert H. increased his 
knowledge of the trade considerably. 
At first he serviced customers in El- 
kins Park, Melrose Park and Chelten- 
ham, some who lived in the elegant 
but then barren developments where, 
at first, no tree was taller than its 
owner. Three years ago, the family 
moved to New Britain, both to locate 
on a main highway and to have 
enough space to combine landscape 
service with a nursery. 

Helped along by his wife, Herbert’s 
nursery has grown like the proverbial 
beanstalk. The Gales added plants, 
shrubbery, trees, and, finally, a store 
and parking area. Plans for the future 
include greenhouses and an enlarged 
garden center in a colonial setting. 

A member of the Pennsylvania 
Nurserymen’s Association and Gardel 
(the local garden center association) 
the Gales also keep abreast of avant 
garde in gardens and estates at the 
county agents’ courses and seminars 
at Penn State. 

Mr. Gale, a gifted artist in the field 
of landscape architecture, specializes 
in rock gardens. And, for anyone who 
feels that way about it, he will use 
artificial shrubs and trees for back- 
ground plantings. A 
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Where To Find 


Garden & Outdoor Living Products 


CULTIVATED GRASS TURF 


Comly’s Turf Farm 


FENCES 


Wm. Hobensack’s Sons 


FLOWER PLANTS 


Feeney’s Nursery 


GARDEN SUPPLIES 
C & S Equipment, Inc. 
Feeney’s Nursery 
Shive’s 


Wm. Hobensack’s & Sons 


TRACTORS & EQUIPMENT 


Gravely Tractors 


HAND TOOLS 
Wm. Hobensack‘s & Sons 


LANDSCAPE SERVICE 
Feeney’s Nursery 
Oaklynn Nurseries 


Danenburger 


MULCHING MATERIAL 


Feeney’s Nursery 


NURSERY STOCK 
Feeney’s Nursery 
New Britain Nursery 
Oaklynn Nurseries 
Danenburger 
Walter’s Nursery 
Gentsch’s Nursery 
Coles Nursery 

OLD GARDEN 
APPOINTMENTS 
George S. Hobensack 


POWER LAWN MOWERS 
Wm. Hobensack’s & Sons 


SPRAYERS 
Wm. Hobensack’s & Sons 


TREES 
Feeney’s Nursery 


Shive’s 


Visit These Dealers 
For Garden Needs 


COLES NURSERY — Rodgers 
Road Furlong, Pa. 794-7744 


COMLY’S TURF FARM — For- 
est Grove Rd. Wycombe, Pa. 
598-7492 


C & S POWER EQUIPMENT, 
INC. — York Rd. Jamison, Pa. 
DI 3-6040 


AL DANENBURGER — Lawn 
and Garden Supplies 1844 St. Rd. 
Southampton — 7-1363 


FEENEY’S NURSERY — Bustle- 
ton Pk. St. Rd. Feasterville, Pa. 
EL 7-1328 


GRAVELY TRACTORS & 
EQUIPMENT — Limekiln Pk. 
#152 Jarrettown, Pa. — 
MI 6-1484 


GENTSCH’S NURSERY — 
Bustleton Pike Richboro, Pa. — 
EL 7-1363 & EL 7-0847 


GEORGE S. HOBENSACK — 
Route 202 New Hope, Pa. — 
862-2406 


WM. HOBENSACK’S & SONS 
— Greeley Ave. Ivyland, Pa. — 
OSborne 5-1610 


OAKLYNN NURSERIES — 
Nursery Rd., Finland, Penna. (6 
Miles W. of Quakertown, Pa.) 


SHIVE’S — Corner Main & State 
Streets. Doylestown, Pa. — 348- 
4053 


WALTER’S NURSERY, On The 
Delaware, Rt. 32, Point Pleasant, 
Pa. — 297-5860 
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Driving Across Bucks 
(Continued from Page 21) 
also owns the Galerie Philadelphia 


in Paris and the Little Gallery in Phil- 
adelphia. In addition to paintings and 
sculpture by a few area artists such 
as New Hope’s Harry Rosin, the gal- 
lery will feature graphics by artists 
as Milton Avery, Leonard Baskin, 
Marc Chagall, 


Paul Klee, Picasso, 


Mrs. Shaw studied painting at Car- 
negie Tech’s School of Fine Art and 
worked privately with Victor Pass- 
more, London; Martin Jackson and 
Henry Peacock, Philadelphia; John 
Foster and Ben Soloway, Bucks 
County, and other artists in California 
and Texas. Gallery hours are regu- 
larly 11:30 to 5:30, Friday and 
Saturday evenings 7 to 11. 

— Oo 


Mrs. Charles K. Morgan and Mrs. 
David A. Smith of Hilltown, Pa. show 
off the smart new fashions they will 
model at the Festival of Fashion and 
Flowers to be held the evening of 
May 1st in Pearl Buck’s barn on the 
Hilltown-Dublin Pike. The gala even- 
ing is for the benefit of the Good 
Shepherd Episcopal Church in Hill- 
town and will feature fine clothes de- 
signed and manufactured here in 
Bucks County. 


Subscribe to Bucks County Life for 
a friend. $3.00 a year — $5.00 for 
two years.—A thoughtful gift. 
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20 Coryell St., Lambertville, N.J. 


Discover a new shop that’s Different! 


Discover Bargains in gifts, antiques, 
household articles, clothes not new 
but daisy fresh, everything a dis- 
covery, everything a bargain. 


SPRING CLEANING? 
Bring us your tired-of treasures— 
we turn them into cash for you. 
Note to Pennsylvanians — “Wash- 
ington crossed the Delaware. Why 


can’t you?” Were near the movie 
in Lambertville. 


Save With Guwinner’s 


Summer Services 
Our expert annual burner checkup saves 
you costly repairs, insures heating com- 
fort when you need it. Save money on 
summer fill-up a full tank won’t rust— 
We suggest our yearly service contract, 
and fuel oil budget plan. 


GWINNER’S 


Atlantic Heating Oils 


Prompt 24-Hour Delivery & Oil Burner Service 


Doylestown 348-2668 or 348-5784 


INVENTORY SPECIAL 


THE FISHER 


Custom Electra VI 


French or Italian Provincial 


Save $150.00 
New low price now $495.00 


EVERYTHING 
MUSICAL 


TV - Stereo - Home Appliances 
34 S. MAIN DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


Etra- shot ote tr pea ee 
(We fave plenty, of- 
e and Drap happy. aes m 
Salle at $200 por yard 


Upholstery and drapery remnants of decorator fabrics — priced 
according to length. Sale will be held on our first floor where you 


can shop at your leisure. 


STAPLER FABRICS 
1224 Walnut St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Please Place My Name 
On Your Mailing List 


Open Wednesday 9 ‘til 9 P.M. 
Also Saturday 9 ‘til 5:30 P.M. 
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From: Mrs. Nonnie Crawford, Doy- 
lestown, Pa. 

. . I saw this happen. My calico 
cat, while prowling the barn, flushed 
a bat, which flew straight into some 
flypaper on our porch. Calico sprang 
for it, and the next second there was 
a cat, bat and flypaper all up and 
down everything. The funny part 
was, the bat was caught under Cal- 
ico’s tail, so no matter how many 
times she spun, she could never quite 
come face to face with her opponent. 
After I’d managed to quit laughing, 
I helped her come unstuck. Her fur 
looked terrible, but she simply stalk- 
ed off in dignified aloofness . . .” 


The Bat 
that Drove 


the Cat Bats 


One day my cat, called “Calico” 
. decided to the barn she’d go... 
to see what use a kitty could be there 
. She sought a plump and frisky 
rat . . . (cause Calico was good at 


that) instead, a bat came flying 
through the air .. . It hit some fresh 
flypaper . . . hung high outside our 
door .. . It gave a squeak . . . Calico 
leaped higher than ever before 


. Next second down the whole thing 
came ... What a tangled mess! .. . 
A whirling whir of squeaks and fur, 
meows and stickiness. . . Around her, 
like a sash . . . the gooey stuff would 
clutch and cling . . . and Calico would 
give a jump . Land, Pause, then 
once more spring . . . as high as goo 
bound haunches could launch 
her off the ground . . . and everytime 
she’d hit, she’d spin completely . . . 
round and round . . . She’d peer to 
right, she’d peer to left . . . but all to 
no avail, because the squeaking, bit- 
ing bat was stuck beneath her 
tail . . . She couldn’t see the enemy 

. yet every time she tried . . . to 
call the whole thing off, and sit... 
it bit; which hurt her pride . . . After 
Td stopped laughing I finally 
rescued her. . . and tried hard not to 
see the state .. . of her poor, matted 
fur . . . She favored me with one cold 
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glance . . . because of tact I’d lacked 

... Then stalked off . . . fur bedrag: 

gled . . . but with dignity intact. 
—\—_o—_—_- 

A personal copy of this poem goes 
to Mrs. Crawford, with our thanks. 
If you would like to have an original 
poem written about your experience 
or observation, send a letter to: 
Personal Poetry, c/o Bucks County 
Life. 
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The Chef at Gassert’s Golden Horse 
Inn, serving roast beef piping hot ex- 
actly the way you want it, rare, med- 
ium or done to a turn, from the mo- 
bile Roast Beef server. This is a spe- 
cialty of the house — served with a 
flourish in the luxurious Palomino 
Dining Room — Route 1 and Street 
Rd., Trevose. 


Boswell) 
Snack or Dine 


from a Snack to 
a full Course Dinner 


¢ EXCELLENT FOOD 


ə PLEASANT PRICES 
e COLONIAL ATMOSPHERE 


OPEN DAILY & SUNDAY 
for 


LUNCHEON * DINNER 


Call PY 4-7959 


ROUTE 202 
BUCKINGHAM, PA. 


SSS S=STS’,$ec ov" 


CLASSIFIED 


BEAUTY CARE 

LOOK YOUR MOST SPARKLING SELF. Zeigler 
Acme Exercises for women who care. DI 3-6184 or 
348-2114. 


FOR SALE 

BOOK: Baltimore’s Music: The Haven of the Ameri- 
can Composer by Lubov Keefer, a vital history of 
Baltimore’s music from pre-Revolutionary days until 
the present. Paper, $2.50 plus 4% sales tax in Penna. 
Write: New Delaware Bookshop, 49 W. Ferry St., 
New Hope, Pa. or phone 862-2452, 


FAMOUS ARTISTS PRINTS: .25, .50, $1.00 up. 
Visit our modern showroom. Look for the red glass. 
Bonn-Duhrkoff Co., 1641 Easton Rd., Willow Grove, 
Pa. 


OLD - OLD - OLD - Zeno Gum dispenser circa 1880 
— working order, $45.00 . . . TOLE TEA CHEST, 
hand painted scene: 36 in. high x 27 in. wide x 19 in. 
deep — $125.00. Now and Then General Store, Bridge 
and Main Sts., New Hope, Pa., phone 862-5501. 


PERSONAL 

WHY WEIGHT? when Stauffer has a better weigh. 

ries treatments and sales. Phone DI 3-6184 or 
14, 


SERVICES 
APOTHECARY: Ralph S. Kuhn, 42-44 E. Court St., 
Doylestown, Pa. Answering Service. Tel. 348-8080. 


EMPLOYMENT, Professional and Semi-Professional. 
Service available to Employer and Employee. Johnson 
& Stedman Employment Service, Inc., 96 W. Court St., 
Doylestown. 348-9600, 


FRENCH LESSONS: Native accent, adults or school- 
age, beginners or advanced. Miss Anne Jouard, 
348-5865. 


GET SHARP: Sharp Shop is my hobby. If it has a 
cutting edge, we sharpen it. Write or phone, R.D. 1, 
Box 342, Langhorne, Pa. SK 7-5344. 


MAN TAN OR WOMAN TAN: 5 minutes a day in 
the Meter-Matic for one week guarantees a Mediter- 
ranean tan — 25c a session. Phone Charles for info. 
New Hope, Pa. 862-5331. 


A PIANO WELL TUNED is a guarantee of satisfac- 
tion. Pianos bought, sold and repaired. David D. 
nee 331 N. Main, Doylestown. 348-9657 or 348- 


U.S. CIVIL SERVICE TESTS: Men-women, 18-52. 
Start high as $102.00 a week. Preparatory training un- 
til appointed. Thousands of jobs open. Experience us- 
ually unnecessary. Free information on jobs, salaries, 
requirements. Write today giving name, address, phone 
and time home. Write Lincoln Service, Dept. 53B, 
Pekin 91, Ill. 


WANTED 
BOOK: Wanted Island Summer by Walter Teller. 
Write Box 5596, Bucks Co, Life or Tel.: 348-8389. 


BOOK: Wanted, any edition, Swim-Two-Birds by 
Flann O’Brien. Write Alice Nicely, Box 154, New 
Hope, Pa. 


EXLIBRIS collector would like exchanging bookplates 
with likeminded bibliophiles. Box 720, Bucks Co. Life. 


OLD TOY TRAINS, Trucks, Cars, Horsedrawn wagons 
and fire engines. Iron or Tin. Call OS 5-3534. 


OUR CLASSIFIED RATES are $1.25 a line. We re- 
serve the right to edit, classify or refuse material in- 
consistent with magazine policies. 10% discount for 
payment in advance of publication. Tel.: 348-8389. 


ITALY THE ARTIST’S WAY 


A summer holiday in Positano on the Mediter- 
ranean with painting and drawing in historic 
Palazzo Murat. Individual instruction, distin- 
guished staff. May through September. (11th 
year). Write Box 3129 Grand Central Station, 
New York 17 


POSITANO ART WORKSHOP 


CAMPBELL’S 
TOLL GATE GARDENS 
FLORIST & NURSERY 


Funerals - Weddings - Corsages 
Dish Gardens - Planters 


ROUTE 463 HORSHAM, ROAD 
PROSPECTVILLE, PA. MI 6-2345 
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exico, in terms of geographical 

delineation, greatly resembles a 
cornucopia, a horn of plenty, and the 
norteamericano traveling in this very 
foreign, very mountainous land finds 
that the “plenty” daily, hourly, al- 
most by the minute, includes a mul- 
titude of colorful impressions and de- 
lightful “discoveries.” 

There are the unbelievably bustling, 
polychromatic markets, where you 
can spend a whole day and still not 
“take in” half that is going on, the 
ever-changing vistas of golden, silver, 
green and russet hills and mountains 
that march off to every horizon. And 
there are the women’s stole-like re- 
bozos in shocking pink, bright yellow, 
rich blue — in as many colors, in 
fact, as exist inside the covers of an 
interior decorator’s sample book. 

For us, the “plenty” included many 
aspects of a day’s trip from the capi- 
tal to Puebla, less than a three-hour’s 
drive southeast of the city. Emerging 
from the morning mists of the vast 
Valley of Mexico, we climbed up into 
the Sierra Madre Oriental Range, on 
up to Puerto del Aire, where we 
crossed Continental Divide at 10, 
486 feet. 

All along the way, bends and curves 
in the road and convolutions in the 
terrain made Popocatepl and Iztac- 
cihuatl appear first here, then there, 
as though a giant were playing sleight 
of hand with the great peaks. Ma- 
jestic, towering Izta’s and Popo’s faces 
were mercurial in the morning light, 
their expressions ever-changing as the 
sun glinted on their icy planes or 
wisps of vapor or rushing veils of 
wind-wafted snows swept across them. 

In less than two hours we were in 
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Cholula, a scattered town that looked 
to us like an aquatint done by some 
half-hallucinated artist. Everywhere, 
as in a dream, there were hills topped 
by churches. And then we learned 
many of the hills aren’t natural at all, 
but that great pyramids lie beneath, 
and the churches were superimposed 
by conquistadores in an attempt to 
blot out the “pagan” structures in 
this city once held holy by the In- 
dians. Quetzalcoatl had been wor- 
shipped here, and here one church 
tops the world’s largest pyramid, big- 
ger in volume (but not taller) than 
Egypt’s famous Cheops. 


There are the memories of Puebla, 
a gentle city, be-tiled at every turn, 
inside and outside buildings; a city, 
too, of artists, into whose studios 
citizenry and tourists alike unasham- 
edly peek. There was the great plaza, 
with its fountain and towering trees, 
and the huge cathedral with its 14 
chapels. And everywhere there were 
the candy shops with their fairy tale 
confections (shocking pink is a fav- 
orite candy color) and, after the 
shops, it stopped being a surprise that 
the most celebrated building in Pu- 
ebla, Casa Alfehique (tiled and fret- 
ted and all blue, soft red and white) 
is called Almond-Cake House. 


Later, on another trip, there was 
the “plenty” of Taxco, which works 
silver and sets jewels, and is itself a 
jewel, set off alone, high in green- 
shrouded mountains. Here were red 
tile-roofed houses, set at the over 14 
levels that make up Taxco, and the 
little city’s up-and-down streets (all of 
them are). Paved with what guide- 
books call cobbled with what we came 


By Eugenia Bedell 


to call hobble-stones (bits and pieces 
of stone, in all shapes and sizes, set 
down willy-nilly). Here the rococo 
towers of the great Church of San 
Sebastian and Santa Prisca dominate 
every view, and at the Sunday market 
quantities of bright fruits, brought 
from the tropical regions to the south, 
contrast dramatically with the stark- 
white clothing traditionally worn by 
the men of this district. 

In Cuernavaca there was the Pala- 
cio de Cortes, with murals done by 
Diego Rivera and breathtaking views 
of Izta and Popo from its second- 
floor loggias. There were the white 
peacocks in the gardens at Las Man- 
anitas, strutting elegantly by as we 
sipped vichyssoise at luncheon, the 
very good little art galleries, the mar- 
ket that goes on for blocks and blocks, 
and the funeral home which calls it- 
self “Quo Vadis,” and why not? 

In rural areas beehives everywhere 
were painted in every color imagin- 
able (it is said a professional type 
theorized that a certain color will 
attract bees, but since neither he nor 
anyone else has yet decided just which 
color, all are used), and there were 
the ubiquitous “Mexican jeeps,” bray- 
ing now and then, plodding reluctant- 
ly off in the early morning light, jog- 
trotting homeward at sunset. 

Almost everywhere there were the 
Mexican workers whose alertness 
made whatever task they were per- 
forming somehow seem like an end- 
lessly exciting, vastly interesting one. 
And always the hills, the mountains, 
the little “homemade” shrines (in 
buses, taxis, in workshops, along the 
roads), the bright flash of a rebozo 
or serape at a turn in the road. 
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Remember how folks keep saying: 
“They don’t build ’em like the 
good old days any more!” 


Here is an excellent opportunity 
to compare a vintage model A with 
a beautiful 1963 Ford like this. 


C and C FORD TO HOLD ANTIQUE FORD MEET 


TIME: SAT. NOON, APRIL 20, 1963 PLACE: 1100 EASTON ROAD, HORSHAM 
(Rain Date April 27) 


EVERYONE INVITED TO ENTER THEIR ANTIQUE FORDS 
EVERYBODY INVITED TO ATTEND THIS EXCITING EVENT 


Trophies - Plaques - Ribbons To Be Awarded 
To 21 Winning Contestants 


RADIO STATION PERSONALITIES WILL BE AMONG JUDGES 
WPEN SKYWAY TRAFFIC REPORTER HELICOPTER WILL OFFER FREE RIDES 


FOR INFORMATION CONTACT MISS ANNE BLAND 
BUCKS CO. LIFE MAGAZINE, 65 W. STATE ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
ALL FORD CARS 1908-1937, MODEL A, MODEL B, MODEL T and V8 
INVITED TO COMPETE. JUDGING STARTS AT NOON. 


APRIL 20 WILL BE RED LETTER DAY AT C&C 
After the Antique Ford Meet, C&C will officially dedicate 1200 feet 
of additional frontage on Easton Rd. to take care of C&C’s rapidly ex- 
panding new and used car sales. 
During April all new C&C Ford buyers will receive a bonus in gasoline 
good for 1200 care-free miles of driving pleasure — FREE — Courtesy 
of C&C. 


WORD HAS GOTTEN AROUND ABOUT THE FABULOUS DISCOUNTS 
AND OVER-ALLOWANCES FOLKS ARE GETTING AT C&C. THEY 
COME FROM NEW JERSEY, DELAWARE, MARYLAND, VIRGINIA. 


OVER $1,000,000. WORTH OF CARS TO CHOOSE FROM. 
NEW ’63 FORDS—LEFTOVER ’62 FORDS—A-1 USED CARS 


—— C annC FORD 


10 PM 
Mon. thru Sat. HOME OF CECIL 


OS 5-1700 1100 EASTON RD HORSHAM 


Across from Willow Grove Naval Air Station 
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HERE'S HELP 
FOR EVERY 
PROGRAM CHAIRMAN! 


Here are program subjects 
of wide interest, such as 
science, national defense, 
community safety, music 
and arts . . . films for use 
without cost to: am 


CLUBS 
CHURCHES 
SCHOOLS 


SERVICE 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Many of these 16mm 
sound films are in color. 
To obtain a copy of the 
catalog, telephone or stop 
in at your local Business 
Office. 


Your neighbors enlarging your world through service and science 


CSM 


ANTIQUE FORD MEET 
April 20 
at 
C and C FORD 
1100 Easton Rd. Horsham 
Saturday morning, April 20, 1963 
(Rain Date April 27) 


FOR 
SADDLE 
HORSES 

TEE uncta 


on Route 611 three miles north of 
Doylestown, Pa. Auction every Fri- 
day evening. 


eee 


WM. H. STAHL, CHEVROLET 
SOUTHAMPTON 
365 STREET ROAD Elmwood 7-2295 


Attention Gardeners 


Bucks County Organic Gardening & 
Health Club. An educational organiza- 
tion devoted to enlightening the public 
to natural production and preparation 
of food, the availability of these foods 
and the part they play in better nutri- 
tion and physical and mental fitness. 
Meets First Monday of Month—Sellers- 
ville Firehouse—8 PM. Public Invited. 
Free Admission. 
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sha, stumbling on the path that ran 
downhill to Bunk 6. “Wait for me, 
Letty, Marsha!” 

“Hurry up!” 

She was the special treat. She was 
going to perform. And, if she got 
nervous again, if her stomach started 
to churn, if she ruined it, they would 
make fun of her for the rest of the 
summer. And now, more than ever, 
she wanted them to be her friends. 
Why must it be so hard to get a 
friend? The more she tried the less 
it worked except for Dooley. Dooley 
was her special friend, and she would 
never lose her. She knew, and it made 
her want to cry. But she wanted, also, 
some friends to laugh with, like they 
laughed now. One must have present 
loves. The beautiful Moselle was be- 
ginning to blur. Besides, it was not 
so near as that magical island just be- 
yond and hidden by the cove, unseen 
from here but, just the same, glitter- 
ing on Long Lake. 

She caught up just as they reached 
the bunk. Letty began right away to 
make her bed. Ernestine, Betty and 
Josie were already straightening up. 

“Who did that” Ethel pointed fur- 
iously. 

Her cot had been torn apart, blan- 
kets and sheets knotted mishmash to 
make a huge, man-like bundle with 
a straw hat askew on his woolen 
crown. 

“Who do you think?” Betty asked, 
jigging around the grotesque lump, 
nodding toward Maria. “Who are you 
always nasty to — not that she isn’t 
aggervating enough to deserve it? 
Who loves her homeland so much that 
she’d try to get even with someone 
for simply defending their native 
country?” 

“You skinny little Hienie!” Ethel 
strutted over to Maria and gave her 
a stinging slap on the cheek. “I guess 
we're too nice to you here!” 

Maria ran and cowered in a corner, 
covering the thin pink marks with her 
hand. “But I wouldn’t — I would 
never —” The tears welled over, but 
she made no sound. 

“Well, cry! Say something! Apolo- 
gize, or I'll do it again — harder.” 
Ethel came menacingly close to the 
crouching figure. 

“No,” cried Maria. “I didn’t! Don’t 
hurt me!” Did someone slap her once 
— when she walked a narrow ledge, 
above a deep hole? She lost her bal- 
ance, fell? And a man?, a woman 
caught her by the hand. They pulled 
her back but the arm was broken? 
That was it, she was quite sure now. 

(Continued on next page) 
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“Cut it out,” Betty laughed. “I was 
just kidding. It was the kids in Bunk 
5, Ethel, the one you called corn-fed 
lumpkins.” 

“Some joke,” shouted Ethel. 
“Some joke! What I ever can’t stand 
is a liar. Apologize to her.” She 
caught Betty by the pigtails and mar- 
ched her over to the kneeling, silent 
figure. “You apologize to her. Then I 
will.” 

“Tm sorry, Maria.” Then to Ethel, 
“You can’t even take a joke.” 

“You are an imbecile, Betty, and 
your parents should send you to one 
of those schools for morons. Maria, 
please forgive me. I shouldn’t have 
listened to her. I shouldn’t have said 
what I did. I didn’t mean it anyway.” 

But Maria remained silent. They 
had nearly shoved her down that hole, 
but they didn’t. And she was all right, 
now. Her arm was all better. 

“Maria, please, I want you to be my 
friend. Maria, I need a real friend too. 
Will you, Maria?” 

“I forgive — you — Ethel.” 

“Will you be my friend?” 

“Ya — oh, yes! Of course. I help 
you make your bed.” 

“Who cares about the old bed?” 

“Come,” said Maria. “I did mine 
early.” She began to untie the knots. 
“I have a lot of practice — making 
beds. I once had to help care for 
twenty little ones. Oh — pardon. See, 
this is already unknotted. They are 
very poor at knots.” 

“I just can’t do it when it’s that 
much of a mess.” Ethel tugged at the 
blankets. 

“Now, take the other end of the 
sheet,” Maria said as she straightened 
and folded meticulous hospital cor- 
ners. “These nice blankets, they are 
not so hard to fix.” She puffed the 
pillow and stood back. “There.” 

“It never looked so good.” And 
Ethel smiled. “Thanks, Maria.” 

“Perhaps you will help me this 
evening?” Maria hesitated. 

“How?” 

“Well, I have to do something this 
evening at campfire. I am so afraid. 
I have found a costume, but I do not 
know how to fix the make-up.” Could 
she perhaps make her look just a little 
pretty? 

“Oh, that? Sure. Nothing easier. 
I'll be glad to make you up. I'll play 
up your eyes: they’re your unusual 
feature. I’m quite good at make-up, 
in fact. I’m going to be an actress.” 

“Since when?” screamed Letty and 
Josie. 

“Since always. I just don’t discuss 
anything serious with a bunch of 
geese.” 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Doylestown, Pa., | 


WHERE THERE’S A WILL 


THERE’S A WAY 


VÍS TA trave acency 


52 E. STATE ST., DOYLESTOWN 348-4700 
Open Six Days A Week; Evenings By Appointment 


DODGE POLARA SERIES 


Luxury never came in such a low-price package ! ! ! ! 
NEW DODGE — The 1963 Dodge features completely new styling, roomier 
interiors and a host of engineering improvements designed to provide greater con- 
venience, dependability and durability. 


|. M. JARRETT oLD York ROAD, HATBORO, PA. 


RARE OPPORTUNITY 
The Vista Villa Tour traces the development of European Gardens and Villas from 
the Greco-Roman period to the Neo-Classical Revival and the English naturalistic 
ardens. 
E Accompanying the group will be a professional landscape architect to correlate 
the historical styles and influences of the sites upon current theories of outdoor de- 
sign. 
. All the “musts” are included for everyone in the exciting capital cities of Italy, 
France and Great Britain as well. s 
This unusual Tour has special permission from owners to visit in those villas 
not usually open to the public. 
Leaves June 20th on TWA — Returns July 20th. 
Applications should be addressed to VISTA VILLA ‘TOUR — 52 E. State St. 
any local office of Trans-World Airlines. 


LA 


ISOLA- BEL 


ISOLA BELLA 
Magnificent Italian renaissance garden created from an arid rocky island. 
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This was going to be a long day, 
Maria knew; and swimming was a 
chore, as always. But since she had 
put her whole head under water for 
the first time that summer and since 
she had jumped from the dock also for 
the first time (for some reason the icy 
lake water -didn’t frighten her any 
more), the swimming counsellor let 
her leave early. She hugged herself 
in the aqua terry robe that Ethel had 
just thrown about her shoulders. 
“You take it. ’'ve got two. And keep 
it. I look ghastly in that color.” 

“Where are you running, baby?” 
Dooley was beside her with that gol- 
den smile. 

“Oh, Dooley, I must practice some 
more — for this evening.” And she 
must build up courage. 

“No more practice,” Doolie said 
eyeing the spindly child tied into the 
elegant terry cloth. “That’s an order. 
You’ve practiced enough. You don’t 
want to ruin everything now, do you?” 

“But practice doesn’t ruin, does it?” 

“When you're blue and shivery and 
fidgity, it does. Where did you get 
the fancy robe?” 

“Ethel. She said she didn’t like the 
color. That was generous, yes?” 

“Indeed! Now, promise, no more 
practicing. Instead, I know, let’s see 
if we can find some birch bark on the 
island. Then we can write letters on 
it — to special people.” 

“I promise.” Maria smiled because 
you had to smile at Dooley when she 
smiled at you. “Yes, let’s go to the 
island,” she said. 


Dinner’ seemed to go on and on. 
Maria took hardly a bite: she was too 
excited to eat. 


The buzz in the Rec Room quieted 
after 102 girls sat in a semi-circle 
around the stone fireplace. Then Cap- 
tain Ellie kneeled on the hearth and 
began: 

“Kneel always when you light a 
fire . . .” The hush at the end split 
with the crackle of twigs igniting. 
They blazed into flames that leapt up- 
ward into the chimney; that reflected 
their glow on the panelled walls; that 
made a halo on the circle of heads. 


Julia, a big, serious girl, gave a 
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piano solo, Schubert’s Ave Maria; 
and, after that Mary Beth recited 
“Respice” by Browning. Betty read 
last week’s news. She spent Sundays 
collecting interesting tid-bits from the 
newspapers. Aunt Jeannette believed 
this kept her girls well-informed. Bunk 
12 gave the weekly Camp News, a 
humorous resume of camp events, 
campers and counsellors. Every line 
brought the house down because every 
line included at least one outrageous 
pun. 

Aunt Jeannette stood quite erect. 
Her ample bosom heaved and puffed 
as her words filled the room. Maria, 
she said, had been practising all sum- 
mer so that she could participate in 
one Campfire Evening program. She 
hoped the girls would be aware of the 
work, the thought, and the spirit in 
which this performance was being 
presented. 

Maria came out of the darkness of 
the dining room. She seemed doll size 
in her tight vest and tutu. Costumed 
like an organ grinder’s monkey, she 
wore a pointed cap on her straight 
black hair; and her eyes, enlarged by 
Ethel’s make-up, seemed to cover half 
her face. She also had an oversize 
accordion strapped to her shoulder. 
As she stepped before the fire, the 
flames flickered and reflected in metal 
ornaments sewed to her ruffles. 

“I have learned many little songs 
this summer,” she began “For tonight, 
I had practiced Vien, Vien nur du Al- 
Alein. But I am not going to play it. 
Instead, I want to play for you the 
song that has come to have for me 
the most meaning.” 

One thin chord followed another, 
at first wavering, then growing bolder 
and louder, rapidly filling the room 
and drowning out the crackle of the 
fire. They drowned and obscured all 
but the huge eyes in the small face. 

The melody was simple. Everyone 
knew it well. Hearing it Dooley dab- 
bed at her eyes with the corner of 
her bandanna. Four girls from Bunk 
6 stared studiously at the floor and 
bit their lips very hard. But Ethel, 
sophisticated Ethel, cried aloud when 
Maria pressed the final swelling chord 
of “My Country ’tis of Thee.” A 


TREVOSE SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Street & Brownsville Rds. 
Trevose, Pa. 
EL 7-6700 


Assets $30,000,000.00 


Trenton & Pennsylvania Aves. 
Morrisville, Pa. 
CY 5-4121 


Liberal Dividends for 48 Years 


“Mortgage Money Available” 
Bucks County's Original Insured Association Serving Delaware Valley, U.S.A. 
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IDEAS AND MATERIALS 
FOR EASTER & CHRISTMAS 


Telephone 


SLEIGH 


CHRISTMAS SHOP 


OPEN ALL YEAR 
EVERY DAY EXCEPT SUNDAY 
9:30 TO 5:30 


OLDWICK ROAD 
ROUTE 523 
OLDWICK, N. J. 


WE HOPE YOU WILL COME TO 
SEE US 


ALICE FREY 
WILLIAM FREY, JR. 


Jewelry oo 
-= Watches - Diamonds 


ROGER W. KRAUT 
29-31 W. State St., Doylestown 
348-4884 


Burners 
Plumbing Fixtures 


Edwards Plumbing & Heating Co. 
Registered > 
620 Neshaminy Ave. Warrington, Pa. 
DIamond 3-6080 Estimates Given 


PEN RYN SCHOOL CAMP 
A DAY CAMP FOR BOYS, AGE 5-14 


Dedicated to developing the potentialities 
of the Individual boy. Located on the 
Delaware River. Between Andalusia & 
Cornwells Hgts. 


Grant C. Swartley—Director 
1902 Silver Ave. — Abington, Pa. 
Oldfield 9-1850 


EQUIPMENT 
SUPPLIES 
SERVICES 


The Finer Pools Are 
Serviced by Poolside! 


POOLSIDE 
SERVICE & SUPPLY CO. 


41 BUTTONWOOD LANE 
BUTTONWOOD MANOR 
348-3339 DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
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know how many “crops” — and 
finally got smart. I covered my last 
crop of potatoes with a layer of clap- 
boards (sneaked away from Grand- 
father’s supply), and the chickens and 
the birds had to poach elsewhere. 

“So he grows potatoes under 
wood,” Grandfather said. “Maybe it 
gives wooden potatoes,” “Ach,” said 
Grandmother, “that wood we could 
in the cook stove use yet, and those 
potatoes — ach, what a waste!” 

But nothing could stop me. I raised 
the clapboards from time to time, 
watered the plantings, kept a sharp 
eye out for nasty weeds, and lowered 
the clapboards gently back into place. 
When the chickens and the birds came 
with the mean marauder look in their 
eyes, I pelted them with sticks and 
stones, and finally out of desperation 


I sat up in an adjacent tree (I didn’t . 


want to cast any more shade on my 
plot) and kept vigil against the mar- 
auders as long as my strength held 
out. 

When he saw me sitting in the tree 
one day, on guard against the pota- 
toe-hungry chickens and birds, my 
Grandfather, along with the rest of 
the belittlers, rushed out of the house 
with a camera and snapped my pic- 
ture, and a picture of my potato 
patch. “Now,” said Grandfather, “we 
have a picture for the Farm Journal. 
A man who grows potatoes under 
boards.” “Yah,” said Grandmother,” 
he sits in the tree yet to catch the 
boards when the potatoes pop up — 
they grow so fast.” 

The surviving members of my fami- 
ly are still laughing at my earliest 
gardening efforts, and every now and 
then the two old yellowing snapshots 
get brought out from the family ar- 
chives to prove that I once had the 
faith and the foolishness. and kept 
the vigil — despite birds, chickens, 
bad weather, bad soil, family ridicule 
and my own good, though not too 
intelligent, intentions. 

No, my potato crop never came 
through, despite my ever-loving care. 
And I went sadly back to being a 
“little helper” again, swallowing hard 
at the realization that I was still too 
much of a runt to be a farmer or a 
gardener on my own. For a little 
while yet I would have to be content 
to do my small chores, like helping 
Grandmother stake up the tomatoe 
plants with plaster laths, and the 
peonies with barrel staves, while the 
sweetly singing wren watched us from 
a nest in the rose trellis — amused, 
no doubt. A 
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Why drink Cognac? 


It would be cheaper never to acquire a taste for 
fine brandy. But- why not indulge yourself a little? 
You deserve it. How about applying the same 
philosophy to your trip to Europe? Go First Class on a 
Holland-America ship. Meet interesting people. 
Eat gourmet meals. Let us pamper you shamelessly. 
Revel a bit. After all, how often do you take a 
real vacation? This time go all out. Go “first” on 
Holland-America. It’s that much more fun. 


STRATHMANN 
LUMBERMART 


340 Street Road 
Southampton 
Elmwood 7-9292 


Catering to the building needs 


of the home owner 


CAMP BALDY 
In Maine 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
AGES 8-14 


Specializing in watersports—Offers fun andi 
excellent instruction in Swimming, Rowing, 
Canoeing, Sailing, Aquaplaning, Wood and 
Camp Craft, Arts and Crafts, Archery, Fenc- 
ing, Tumbling, Badminton, Corrective pos- 
ture work, Trips—Emphasis on individual 
needs and ability — adequate equipment — 
Hot Showers and Cabins. Scandinavian back- 
ground. Director Mrs. E. Thorrestrup Bald- 
win, Camp Baldy, Chemo Pond, East Edding- 
ton, Me. Folder on request. 


Holland-America Line 


1619 Penna. Blvd., Philadelphia, Pa. 


om: 


Cryer’s Hardware 


Benjamin Moore Paints 
Garden & Lawn Supplies 
Building Hardware - Housewares 
Hoover Cleaners - Appliances 
20 S. Main St. New Hope 


home 


loans 
insured 


savings 
Doylestown Federal 
Savings & Loan Association 


17 W. COURT ST. DOYLESTOWN 
Phone: 348-4554 


Eo: 
CLOCKS, WATCHES REPAIRED 


Clocks and Watches of all kinds re- 
paired. Specializing in Antique and 
Grandfather. Pickup and Delivery. 
Call: 


ANNO VIOLA 


Windybush Rd., New Hope 862-2879 


D> aee ED OOO ED OED SD 


emo amo. 
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AND COMMERCIAL 
INTERIORS 
Every Job Receives Same Expert Care 


TARLETON INTERIORS 


Sawmill & Aquetong Roads 


CARVERSVILLE, PA. 
297-5505 


A VERY DISTINGUISHED 
REPRODUCTION 


Made by our own shop craftsmen in the 
finest tradition of Custom Upholsterers. 
Available in choice of seat cushioning 
(“Down”, “Foam-Down”, “Spring- 
Down”) and wood finish (legs are Solid 
Mahogany). Select from our unusual col- 
lection of Greeff and Schumacher fab- 
rics. Another example of our FURNI- 
TURE OF DISTINCTION. Custom up- 
holstered furniture and re-upholstering— 
Made with pride by experienced crafts- 
men. 


Custom 
Furniture Shop 


CARL N. RIST & SONS, ROUTE 202 
NEW BRITAIN, PA. 348-4349 


Bis ber'glo 


ON THE CANAL 
Gifts 


Glassware 


Bavarian 
Crystal 


Imports 
Lamps 


Bar 
Accessories 


STIFFEL 
R Saye y Lops 


Ember gle 


862-2929 
27 W. Mechanic 


New Hope, Pa. 
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Martin Heade 
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did many of his finest paintings, and 
when the artist visited Brazil the 
clergyman was Acting Secretary of 
the United States Legation at Rio de 
Janiero, and an intimate of the reign- 
ing Dom Pedro the Second. 

Heade’s work soon won the admir- 
ation of Dom Pedro II, a tall, hand- 
some, book-loving and able ruler, who 
on March 30, 1864, made the Lum- 
berville artist a Knight of the Order 
of the Rose for unusual service to the 
state, an honor generally reserved for 
members of the nobility. In so honor- 
ing Heade, the Emperor of Brazil 
wrote: “I, the Constitutional Emperor 
and Perpetual Protector of Brazil, am 
sending you many greetings. Wishing 
to give you a testimony of my great 
Imperial appreciation for the work by 
which you have distinguished yourself 
in the general exposition of the Aca- 
demia des Bellas Artes of this year, 
I have decided to nominate you 
Chevalier of the Order of Roza. And 
may God keep you under His Holy 
protection. Written in the Palace of 
Rio de Janiero on the thirtieth of 
March one thousand eight hundred 
sixty four, in the forty third year of 
the independence of the empire. Dom 
Pedro II.” 

In the exposition referred to by 
Dom Pedro II in his citation, Heade 
was represented by — among other 
items — 12 of the 20 “Gems of 
Brazil,” works the artist planned to 
have chromo-lithographed and pub- 
lished in London under a dedication 
to the Emperor. How long Heade 
stayed in Brazil is not known, but 
June 1865 found him in London, 
showing “Salt Meadow in America” 
at the Royal Academy, and “Brazilian 
Forest Scene” at the British Institu- 
tion. During this same period Heade 
was also showing at The Hague and 
in Brussels. 

It appears that reproduction diffi- 
culties caused Heade to abandon pub- 
lication of certain hummingbird stud- 
ies he had taken with him to London. 
The original designs were sold to Sir 
Morton Peto, a politician and builder 
of railroads, who visited the United 
States in 1865 and wrote a book about 
the trip. 

That Heade went back to the trop- 
ics is shown by “Lagoon in Nica- 
ragua,” exhibited in 1867, and “Ome- 
tepec, Nicaragua,” on view in an 
1867-1868 exhibition. Correspond- 
ence provides definite evidence that he 
was in the West Indies and in Colom- 
bia in 1870. Wherever he went he 
kept on painting — seascapes and 


landscapes, whether in Florida or 
New England or elsewhere; birds, 
flowers, vegetation, farm implements, 
and so many haystacks that a critic 
(“H. D.”) writing in the New York 
Times, April 13, 1947, said the word 
(haystack) had become Heade’s nick- 
name, and that Head had used per- 
haps as many haystacks as Monet. 
And wherever he traveled he kept 
notes on the effect of temperature on 
colors, and maintained his lively in- 
terest in gardening and home reme- 
dies. At one time he created a “cherry 
bounce” said to be a reliable cure for 
a common intestinal disorder. 

Sometime before 1875 Heade ven- 
tured as far west as California (the 
railroad was completed in 1869), for 
in 1876 he was showing “Off the 
Coast of California” in the Centennial 
Exhibition in Philadelphia, and at the 
National Academy later in the same 
year. St. Augustine, Fla., appears as 
a Heade address for the first time in 
1885, but Long Island, Vermont, New 
Hampshire and Maine were also 
among his places of residence or call 
after his California sojourn. 

During all his years of travel (46) 
Heade remained a bachelor. In 1883, 
at the age of 64, he was married to 
Miss Elizabeth Smith, and in that 
year, or the next, or at least no later 
than 1885, he settled in St. Augustine, 
and lived in that famous old Florida 
city until he died, September 4, 1904, 
in his 86th year. 


A writer as well as an artist, Heade 

contributed for 25 years to the maga- 
zine Forest and Stream (combined 
with Field and Stream in 1930). He 
wrote — as he painted — about the 
world of nature, and his favorite sub- 
ject was, of course, the hummingbird. 
Signing himself in his magazine pieces 
as Didymus, which means The Twin, 
Heade pointed out on one occasion 
that the ruby-throated hummingbird 
is not a devoted husband, as some 
bird-watchers had argued. Humming- 
birds, he also said, are gluttons: “ 
I have fed and tamed hummingbirds 
for more than 50 years, so I think 
myself capable of speaking with au- 
thority as to a hummingbird’s bill of 
fare . . . The little gluttons will eat 
almost their weight in sugar water in 
adayi won 


There was something of the social- 
ist about Heade. He was against mon- 
opolies, especially in the matter of 
game preserves. He did not like the 
fact of the rich having large land 
holdings. Nature, he believed, should 
belong to the common man. At times 
melancholy and at times sentimental, 
as were the “romantics” of his cen- 
tury, Heade was a crusader who es- 
poused many causes long since lost or 
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won. Perhaps somewhat ahead of his 
time, he argued that passion should 
not be inhibited in the name of self- 
righteous self-denial. Inferring that it 
is easy enough to be a saint when all 
passion is spent, he said of passion: 
“. .. what nonsense for people, after 
the feeling has left them, to turn to 
ridicule, and affect to disguise it” — 


feeling or passion — “as soon as age 
has placed them beyond its influ- 
ence . . .” Man, he apparently believ- 


ed, must exercise his primal instincts 
or be nothing but a sterile shell. 

In keeping with the “romantic 
movement” of which he was a not 
unimportant part, Heade was also 
something of a pantheist, finding God 
in nature and in himself — a relative- 
ly happy pagan in the best sense; that 
is, devoid of fears and superstitions, 
and full of healthy awe and wonder. 

Practicing what he preached, Heade 
gave vent to his feelings on more than 
one occasion that came to public no- 
tice. Invited to exhibit in Chicago at 
the 1893 World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion in a gallery devoted exclusively 
to his own work — a high honor — 
Heade was refused the loan of one of 
his paintings by the owner, and sub- 
sequently dropped the plan for ex- 
hibiting. Heade, no doubt, was a man 
who could be irritated into a resent- 
ment that led to revolt, or a retreat 
that was a form of revolt. 


Obviously Heade liked a certain 
anonymity and avoided institutions to 
a marked degree. The National Aca- 
demy, for example, was founded in 
1826; Heade at the age of 60 in 1879 
was famous but was not a member of 
that august body even though almost 
all the other well-known contempor- 
aries were members. Robert MclIn- 
tyre, author of a monograph on Heade 
published in 1948 (Pantheon Press, 
New York), believes it is quite likely 
that Heade was invited to join the 
Academy but refused the honor be- 
cause he was essentially not a joiner. 
Heade wanted, McIntyre says, only 
ties and responsibilities of his own 
choosing. 

Heade spent most of the last two 
decades of his life at 105 San Marco 
Avenue in St. Augustine. He called 
his residence — previously occupied 
by Colonel Dent, the brother of Mrs. 
Ulysses S. Grant “The Little 
House.” There, like Candide after his 
many travels, Heade tended his gar- 
den and kept, as always, his notes on 
what and when and how to plant. His 
wife, 20 years his junior, made him a 
charming and handsome companion 
and hostess. 


When Henry H. Flagler, builder of 
railroads and hotels, put up the Hotel 
Ponce de Leon in St. Augustine, he 
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added a number of studios to attract 
artists. In the last decades of his life 
Heade had one of the studios in the 
hotel. 

Within his lifetime Heade was held 
in high esteem, as any amount of old 
reviews and news clippings will re- 
veal, but there is little evidence that 
museums thought enough of his work 
— or had enough foresight — to buy 
his paintings, the Cleveland Museum 
being the lone exception, apparently, 
unless old museum storage rooms and 
bins have yet to disclose lost treasures, 
species Heade. 

Writing about Heade’s art while he 
was alive, various critics talked about 
the“. . . versatility of his talents. . .,” 
“, . the hand of the master... ,” 
“the best paintings that have been 
produced in this country ... ,” etc. 

Louis Agassiz, the scientist, lauded 
Heade’s fidelity to the forms of nature 
— animal, vegetable and mineral, and 
not a few Heade followers said he 
was the equal of Audubon — perhaps 
his superior. 

Some writers pulled out all stops of 
questionable eloquence and worse rhe- 
toric in praising Heade, but the Lon- 
don Journal in 1873 wrote with rela- 
tive sobriety: “The landscape artists 
of America are rapidly coming to the 
front; already they are powerful rivals 
of the British painters, and certainly 
surpass those of the Continent . . . 
There is now another name that we 
shall add to the lists of great masters 
(in American landscape art), that of 
M. J. Heade . . . It would be difficult 
to find in the whole range of art 
better painting; with simple breadth 
of treatment every part is minutely 
finished s c? 

Another writer said Heade was a 
“careful and tasteful observer and 
analyzer of all that relates to his art,” 
and that he had “few superiors in 
those minute and delicate touches 
which give his subjects almost photo- 
graphic character in outline, and pris- 
matic purity in coloring.” 

Today Heade’s work hangs in many 
famous museums and private collec- 
tions, and persons-in-the-know-in-art 
are out combing the bushes for still 
more of his canvases. Among the mu- 
seums now in possession of Heades 
are the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
the Brooklyn Museum, the Detroit 
Institute of Arts, the Boston Museum, 
the New York Public Library, the 
Cleveland Museum of Art, the St. 
Augustine Historical Society, the 
Rhode Island Historical Society, and 
the Bucks County Historical Society. 

To leave artist M. J. Heade and re- 
turn to his nephew, storeman S. J. 
Heed, who brought up the painter and 
his paintings in the first place: “I 
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Martin Heade 


guess all J ever did was keep store. 
I got my first job in the store next 
door when I went to work for D. W. 
Hoppock — he was also the post- 
master — for a dollar a week, when 
I was only 14 or 15.” 


His spotty schooling coming to an 
end with this job, Heed worked for a 
year for Hoppock in Lumberville be- 
fore being “lured away” to far-off 
Doylestown to a store which paid him 
half again as much — $1.50 per 
week. Though Heed was destined to 
return to the Lumberville store, his 
way back led through one Carvers- 
ville store (two years); five or six 
months of “knocking around doing 
different things” while convalescing 
from a hit on the head by a baseball; 
a tour of duty at a second Carvers- 
ville store and post office; a summer 
in a store in a small New Jersey sea- 
shore town; a sojourn in the store of 
Harry Molloy, father of realtor J. 
Carroll Molloy; a year in a store in 
Trenton; a season as guide at the 
1893 World’s Columbian Exposition 
in Chicago (where his uncle finally 
decided not to exhibit), and a few 
years as clerk at the Fountain House 
in Doylestown. 


While Heed was “out there in 
Doylestown” at the Fountain House 
he received the call to return to the 
store and post office in Lumberville. 
The call came in the form of a letter 
from the wife of an owner who had 
not long to live. When the owner 
died, Heed took over the store and 
never left it until his retirement. “In 
fact, I’m still here yet,” he said, re- 
ferring to the fact that he owns the 
building housing the store currently 
operated by Frank Goss. 


Born during the Administration of 
President Grant, S. J. Heed has lived 
under 18 Chief Executives, beginning 
his own personal kind of politicking 
during the Garfield-Hancock cam- 
paign of 1880 at the raw young age 
of 11. He remembers attending “sev- 
eral different political meetings” be- 
fore participating in his first parade 
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— a pro-Garfield affair in Doyles- 
town, when he paraded with the Sole- 
bury Republican Club, and remem- 
bers that as the parade was passing 
the Fountain House in Doylestown, 
somebody “hollered out to our Cap- 
tain, Joe Lear (seeing us youngsters): 
‘You got a couple of young kids there 
youd better let suck awhile.’ We 
used to have some pretty good times 
in those old parades even when half 
the oil from the torches was running 
down our backs.” 

At another political parade that 
Heed recalls, “a fellow went up on 
Copper Nose” — a hill at Lumber- 
ville — “with a lot of rotten eggs and 
threw ’em down on the paraders and 
the Buckingham Club got most of 
’em. We broke ranks and they chased 
him over the hill, but they never got 
him.” 

Over the years Heed has collected 
Indian relics, and many of his pieces 
— tomahawks, arrowheads, axes, pes- 
tles — have found their way into 
museums and private collections. 
“But I still have some 300-400 Indian 
relics and I don’t know what I'll do 
with them,” he said. “I once got a 
notion to get to collecting birds’ eggs, 
and when I got 299 of them I gave 
them to Dr. McNair here in town, a 
whole cabinet of them.” 

With the mention of his friend, Dr. 
McNair, the subject of painting came 
up, because Heed said of McNair, 
“He used to drop into the store quite 
often, and he was a pretty good paint- 
er,” a statement that led to further 
questions about painters and resulted 
in the interview now concluding. 

S. J. Heed and his daughter, both 
enjoying life in Lumberville, Pa., are 
the owners of a few M. J. Heade 
paintings, for which they have been 
made some offers, but they are art- 
conscious enough and money-con- 
scious enough to know that the paint- 
ings are worth more than they have 
yet been offered and are confident 
that the paintings will continue to 
gain in value, artistically and other- 
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The Binding 
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to think that they can tell a story 
better than the original writer. I’ve 
noticed that they never go to work 
with their blue pencils on a poorly 
written novel by a second-rate writer. 
They seem to have an affinity for link- 
ing themselves with only those men 
who have been hailed as literary 
giants. I'll put the best construction 
on this fact. I say that it is probably 
a result of market analysis and will 
leave the possible psychological im- 
plications alone. 

Anyway, I gather that Dostoyevsky 
said a lot of things in the “Brothers” 
that really didn’t need to be said. 
Since that idea bothered me I de- 
cided to translate “abridged for 
modern reading.” My translation is, 
“emasculated for the contemporary 
mind which has been condensed for 
modern living.” 

The culmination of the whole epi- 
sode was that I sent the book back, 
along with a letter saying that while 
the story appeared to be most in- 
teresting it was certainly not the one 
that I had ordered . . . but the bind- 
ing was exceptional . . . thank you 
all the same . . . sincerely yours. . . 
with sadness... A 
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For the beginners, there is the fat 
pony who knows almost as much 
about teaching as does Natalie John- 
son, a young lady bitten by the horse- 
bug several years ago. “Nat” starts 
the youngsters off in a training ring 
and then “oh, proud day” promotes 
them to the open trails. 

During the months of July and 
August, Joseph Molony has a staff 
of fifteen men and women, all ex- 
pert in their fields, to watch over the 
hundred or so youngsters ranging 
from six to sixteen. They come by car 
or bus and spend six hours riding, 
swimming, trying their hands at crafts 
or indulging in the fascinating sport 
of watching their companions through 
their paces in the training ring. 

Each year more and more people 
are discovering for themselves and for 
their children just what a wonderful 
and invigorating sport horseback rid- 
ing can be. Joe Molony feels that the 
pleasant clip-clop of the horse will 
get louder and louder and that the 
breeding of good hunters and riding 
horses will again become as profitable 
as it once was. A 
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Come along with a select group of 
seasoned travellers on a living travel- 
ogue! Take a sophisticated look at the 
best of Britain when Britain’s at its best. 
You'll stay in century-old inns and 
coaching houses, visit stately private 
homes, and explore the literary haunts 
of Dickens, Bronte and Shakespeare, 


History will come alive as you tread 
the gloomy halls of a medieval castle 
or stand upon a field where hostile kings 
and armies once filled the air with sounds 
of battle and brace deeds. Thatched 
cottages, villages of Cotswold stone and 
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slate, rocky coastlines and white cliffs, 
the fragrance of flowers and fruit blos- 
soms, these are but a few of the ex- 
periences which await you when you 
join the Bucks County Life, BOAC tour 
of “Britain In The Spring.” 


For dates, rates, and details. write to 
“Britain In The Spring, Bucks County 
Life, 65 West State St., Doylestown, Pa. 
or call Vista Travel in Doylestown, Pa., 
348-4700. Ask for your free copy of 
“The Traveler’s Guide to Britain”. Write 
Bucks County Life or Vista Travel 
Agency. 
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tions of the people of Bucks in the 
good—and the bad—old days. Re- 
counted by Grace Chandler, of the 
BUCKS COUNTY LIFE editorial 
staff, for a nominal fee. 420 West 
Court Street, Doylestown, Penna. 
Fillmore 8-4874. 
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Make your dream-house a reality! 


Swing into spring with plans for a new 
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Build the home you want in the country 
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Captivating Captives 
(Continued from Page 20) 
rubbery, the tip end of a flight wing 
must be severed to keep them on the 
home-pond. Painless, this operation 
(if you know how to do it) may be 
performed in a jiffy. A sharp knife or 
even nail-scissors, does it. Once pin- 
ioned, the birds swiggle onto water 
as though nothing traumatic had oc- 
curred to them. Quietly they swim, 
dive, stand on their heads in shallow 
water, uterly echappee. As they grow 
up they do attempt to fly, and often 
give a good imitation, winging de- 
fiantly an inch or so above the water’s 
surface. Alas, they can never go gal- 

livanting into the wild blue yonder! 

Many aviculturists consider it cruel 
to rob a bird of flight. At heart I am 
with them. For a while, instead of 
pinioning flight feathers, they will clip 
them as they grow out. A sanguine 
lot, they figure that when their birds 
are full-grown and fly away, they will 
come back instinctively to their parti- 
cular pond. Well, it does happen — 
sometimes. But to scan the heavens, 
awaiting a feathered free-wheeler, 
once he experiences the delicious de- 
lights of free flight is similar to watch- 
ing the clock, the night of her first 
date, for your young daughter’s return 
on time! 

Usually, if this bird of free flight 
has a paddling of young gazing mys- 
tified upward, hysterically quacking 
her to come down, the unpinioned 
duck, goose, or pen (female swan) 
will not climb too high, will not go 
too far into the sky. The gander, or 
the cob (male swan), too, has a sense 
of responsibility in caring for the 
young. Not so the devil-may-care 
drakes. Heaven alone knows, literally, 
what far-off avian Edens they seek 
and find. These feathered libertines 
make uni-lateral decisions; they go 
careening into the blue on group sab- 
baticals. Gone hours, days, or years, 
they’ve been seen re-appearing non- 
chalantly with females they’ve picked 
up on route. Or maybe they won’t 
return, ever. Here is one of the trag- 
edies in losing your heart to a wild 
bird. But oh! how indescribably thrill- 
ing to hear, unexpectedly, a whirr and 
zzz-lett of wings braking down-wind; 
to discover the renegade, with entour- 
age, slewing smartly squatting onto 
home base. As an exotic duck owner 
I am thrilled. Thanks, ducks, for the 
memory! 

From June until October, many of 
the species of the North American 
duck family go into “eclipse.” This is 
the period when the flight feathers are 
moulted, the birds naturally flightless. 
Oddly, in most cases, the male in his 
eclipse plumage, resembles the fe- 
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Wouldn’t you like to remodel this in- 
teresting old pointed stone farmhouse 
with 2 protective acres? On shaded knoll 
with the land sloping to a flowing stream. 
Basically sound, the house has wonderful 
possibilities for inexpensive remodeling. 
Living room, dining room, and spacious 
kitchen with stone fireplace, on first floor. 
4 bedrooms, hall and bath above. Hot 
water, oil heat; drilled well. Random 
pine floors; fine ‘panelling. Farm barn 
with garage space. Ruins of stone spring 
house. About 2 miles west of Doylestown 

j : in convenient location. Just listed at 
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Captivating Captives 


(Continued from Page 40) 


male. From a distance you can hardly 
tell them apart. 

But my personal loves are the regal 
swans and black-necked, white-cheek- 
ed Canada geese. The latter come in 
several sizes and shades, from the 
very large Eastern, and the Dusky, to 
Richardson’s small goose, dainty and 
pale blonde. Sagacious, wary, strong 
and family loving, Audubon rightly 
called the Canadas “Our grandest 
wildfowl.” 

I was amused once when I offered 
to buy from a New England dealer a 
pair of mature Canada geese, “proved 
breeders.” He regarded me as though 
I’d asked him to commit a crime. We 
were standing near several groups of 
grazing geese, parents with their full- 
grown goslings; only the markings of 
the young, indistinct mottled gray- 
and-tan, proved they were not yet a 
year old. The dealer watched them a 
few moments then turned to me, shak- 
ing his head. 

“Couldn’t bear to take any parents 
from those children,” he said. “Don’t 
you know Canada geese really love 
each other?” 

Now that many former city dwell- 
ers have moved to suburban and rural 
areas, collecting waterfowl is a grow- 
ing fancy. Collectors sometimes be- 
come dealers, too, and are found pros- 
pering in many states. They advertise 
their captivating stock in game-bird 
trade journals. Among them is the 
Gazette, published in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, also headquarters for the Inter- 
national Wild Waterfowl Association, 
Incorporated, headed by Jean Dela- 
cour, an aviculturist of world-wide 
fame. Whether you are a collector or 
only a lover of water-birds you may 
join. The Association aims, through 
member aviculturists to protect wild 
waterfowl everywhere; also, to save 
all water-haunting birds from extinc- 
tion. 

But, before you buy even a pair of 
wild ducks for your backyard or pond, 
play safe and write the U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior Fish and Wildlife 
Service in Washington for a permit to 
own them. As a waterbird owner you 
will make new and interesting ac- 
quaintances, among them the local 
game wardens. Amazingly, there’s an 
avian grapevine in your neighbor- 
hood. One day you'll receive a letter 
from a total stranger, far away, deep 
in South America or Tasmania. He 
has a couple of Orinoco geese or some 
Tasmanian ducks he doesn’t need. 
What have you for a trade? You may 
never meet your correspondents — 
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Captivating Captives 


they may be merely “pen pals” — but 
you are likely to get much informa- 
tion. There is a warmth about amateur 
naturalists (and professionals, too); 
their reason for writing you perhaps 
is to recommend a certain type of feed 
their birds enjoy; or to ask if you'd 
care to buy a pair of blue-winged teal, 
or a couple of ruddy ducks! 


Pinioned waterfowl are sold in 
pairs, full-grown, of this year’s — the 
spring — hatch. Luckily, the most 
beautiful pond ducks are the least 
costly. The wood-duck drake and his 
mate may be had for $20. or less. At 
the same rate you can assemble a 
small, handsome collection of Gad- 
walls, Pintails, Baldpates, Redheads 
and many others. Commonly, mallards 
are $10. a pair, and blacks, $15. But 
one of my special favorites, cheapest 
of all, is the pert little decoy, white or 
gray (not an aristocrat — not an ex- 
otic), known as the call duck. Sly, 
mischievous, the drake and duck pre- 
fer the company of swans. The calls 
float close by, and as the larger birds 
loosen succulent greens from the bot- 
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tom of the pond they are right there 
to grab more than their share. 

When England’s great king, Ed- 
ward I, was beginning to carve out 
laws for his country in the 12th cen- 
tury, no moated castle was without 
its “teme of swannys,” “gaggyllyng of 
gese” and “padelynge of duckys.” 
Their descendents carried on through 
hundreds of years until the lakes and 
ponds of many of the large English 
country estates were avicultural cen- 
ters, and the Thames was virtually 
patrolled, as it still is, by swans. Paral- 
leling the English as water-bird col- 
lectors, were many wealthy and aristo- 
cratic Indians. They kept specially 
trained servants to care for their birds. 
Today, European collections decimat- 
ed by World War II are being renewed 
from Calcutta’s New Market, the 
largest bird purchasing center in the 
world. Here, too, traveling collectors 
stop not only to buy, but to leave lists 
of water-fowl not lately seen. There 
has long been a standing order to the 
market’s bird-trappers from a hopeful 
Yankee collector for the very rare 
pink-headed duck. Its kind has not 
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been seen since the late “thirties when 
Sir David Ezra, a distinguished nabob_ 
and aviculturist of Calcutta, owned 
one. 


Sir David, according to report, 
wasn’t certain why this duck suddenly 
disappeared from his high-walled 
-garden pool. It has been rumored, in 
the aviculturist world that, one night, 
by mischance, his precious bird was 
served with lowlier ducks to the Ezra 
family for dinner. 


This couldnt happen in nearby 
New Hope, Pa. where generations of 
fat Muscovys roam the streets or rest 
on fences when they aren’t swimming 
the Delaware Canal or Ingham Creek. 
Here the natives take a communal in- 
terest in their welfare and will kindly 
wade through snow drifts to feed 
them. 

Recently, outside the Logan Inn, I, 
myself, had to step aside to avoid be- 
ing sideswiped by a brazen couple of 
these ducks. Knowing that the multi- 
colored Muscovy is the accident of 
ancestral confusion (he can fly as 
well as a Mallard), did I imagine a 


tinge of pink area on one feathered 
head? A 
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Her first fashion fling, bringing raptures over a new flowered 
Easter hat that’s so much like Mommy's, delight over patent shoes 
that seem so grown-up, and curiosity about when she'll be old 
enough to choose an Easter outfit all by herself. When that time 


comes, she knows she'll go to John Wanamaker. 


Wanamaker—Typo—35854—3-22-63 


